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EXHIBITIONS 
oF 


THE HEART. 


« The flow'ry plains and filver ſtreaming floods, 
e By ſnow diſguis'd, in bright confuſion lie, 
« And with one dazzling waſte fatigue the eye: 
% No gentle-breathing breeze prepares the ſpring, 
4 No birds within the deſert region fing ; 
The ſhips unmov'd, the boiſt'rous winds defy, 
«« While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly.“ 
| . PHILLIPS, 


Havi G ſatisfied ourſelves concern- 

ing our friends in England, with whoſe 

proceedings we are become perfectly ac- 
Z quainted, and whole avocations now de- 
manded their attentions in different quar- 
1 | ters, we will return to the continent, 
Juſt in time to greet the arrival of our 
travelling party; who could not but re- 
f | Joice to be once again ſettled in a com- 
| - VOL, III. B fortable 
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fortable houſe, no longer expoſed to the 
chilling blaſts of November. | 


Melcourt's aſſiduity to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with the ladies, had been unremit- 
ting; his engaging manners rendered 
this, perhaps, no very difficult taſk : for 
between themſelves they would often diſ- 
pute which was the diſtinguiſhed favour- 
ite. Maria contended that it was evi- 
dently her friend Matilda; while Matilda 
as playfully lamented, that ſhe dared not 


believe herſelf ſo fortunate : On our 


firſt acquaintance,” ſaid Matilda, I 
entertained hopes of ſucceſs ; but now I 
deſpair.” | 


“ Suppoſe, ladies,” rejoined Mrs. Mor 
ſter, © I take your beau to myſelf ; his 


youth is no objection, it being faſhionable 


of late for the lady to bear the honours 
of ſeniority. Now all things duly conſi- 
dered, I "ny" think myſelf the wy 


woman,” 
Thus 
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Thus would theſe fair combatants diſ- 


pute for the gay Melcourt's preference, 


and ſo charmed were they with his com- 
pany, that indeed they ſeldom enjoyed 
their parties, unleſs enlivened by his pre- 
ſence; having always ſome novelty to 
impart, or ſome new ſcheme in view to 
beguile the winter evenings. But to Of- 
mond, there was a ſomething in his be- 
haviour and in his ſentiments, that indi- 
cated duplicity, under the maſk of ſin- 
cerity, he diſapproved. Vet the influence 
this favourite had gained over his rela- 
tions, who mutually extolled him, de- 
barred Oſmond from expreſſing his ſecret 
diſapprobation, in compliment to their 
unanimous opinion; more eſpecially from 
being - apprehenſive of appearing, to 
their partial eyes, actuated by jealouſy. 
He had alfo reaſon to believe that Matilda 
had made an impreſſion on Melcourt's 
heart; and he thought he perceived, 
with inexpreſſible concern, that his at- 


tentions were not unpleaſant to her. 
=» 'Theſe 


„ 

Theſe, with numberleſs inſtances which 
daily tranſpired to ſtrengthen his averſion 
to Melcourt, induced him at length to 
ſuggeſt this opinion to his ſiſter, who, 
leſs penetrative, chid her brother for tra- 
ducing the character of their favoured 
friend even in idea; adding jocoſely, that 


he © really grew quite croſs and crab- 


bed, and indulged the vagaries of his 
own ſplenetic imagination till he fancied 


them real.” 


Mr. Evington, beheld Oſmond's par- 
tiality daily encreaſe for Matilda with 
pleaſure, whoſe mind and virtues had 
been nurtured by Mrs. Munſter in a man- 


ner ſimilar to that adopted by Mrs. Eving- 


ton in forming and completing the ex- 


. cellencies of her own daughters. Hence 
it was with particular delight that Mr. 


Evington would plan out the future, and 
often ſay to his wife, My ſon has form- 
ed an attachment concordant with the 
vital wiſh of my heart. The world may 

„ think 
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tilda.“ 


e E 


think him young to ſettle in life ; that 
the cares of a family will ſurround him 
before his reaſon can be ſufficiently ma- 
tured for their management ; but thoſe 
who are led by outward appearances 


muſt infallibly misjudge : let them deve- 


lope my Oſmond's character, put his 
prudence to the teft, and prove his un- 
derſtanding ; they will then be compelled 
to acknowledge, that where the founda- 
tion is grounded on a ſolid baſis, it is able 


to ſupport the moſt weighty burthen ; 


beſides, I am of opinion, that early mar- 
riages with amiable women enſures feli- 
city. Hence I ſhall not heſitate in giving 
my conſent to my ſon's union with Ma- 


— 


Mrs. Evington heard theſe heartfelt 
effuſions of her huſband with an aſſenting 
ſinile. That this union ſhould take place, 
formed one of her prayers to heaven: 
yet her knowledge of the heart taught 
her to diſcern, that Matilda's was ſtill 

+ inſen- 
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inſenſible, to a livelier paſſion for Oſ- 
mond than that of genuine friendſhip. 
No other ſentiment affected her elevated 
ſoul. She participated in his joys and 
his ſorrows, and ſhe felt whatever befel 
him with lively emotions, but they were 
the emotions of friendſhip only. Mrs. 
Evington plainly obſerv'd this indiffe- 
rence; yet blamed herſelf for wiſhing 
that more than friendſhip ſhould moleſt 
her peace: at other times ſhe hoped Of- 
mond's ſteady attachment would awaken 
a ſtronger feeling in Matilda's boſom, 


and ripen friendſhip into love; perfectly 
convinced, that if it did not before, it 


never would after marriage. 


% 


« We wiſh to ſee two friendly troops unite, 
That each glad heart, replete with gay delight, 
May its ſenſations chearfully impart, 

And ſend them glowing to its fellow heart.” 


But ſhe withheld theſe obſervations 


from her huſband, whoſe ſanguine wiſhes 


in every thing that regarded his family's 
welfare, 


13 


welfare, made him ſometimes anticipate 
too fervently. She ſilently watched the 
event, without any appearance of an- 
xiety; but at proper opportunities ſought 
by gentle arguments to prove the uncer- 
tainty of our wiſhes being realized, when 
their completion depends not on our- 
elves. 


The weather grew now fo intenſely 
cold, that the good old Mr. and Mrs. 
Varennes ſeldom quitted the inviting fire- 
ſide. A very heavy fall of ſnow covered the 
ground, accompanied by a ſevere froſt 
for ſeveral days: nevertheleſs, the bril- 
liancy of the ſan, and a clear ſharp air, 
enticed the young people of both ſexes 
and of every rank to partake of the fa- 
vourite amuſement en trameaux, or in 
ledges of various deſcriptions on the ice. 
The elegance with which many of theſe 
faſcinating vehicles are decorated, render 
the town extremely chearful, Imagine 
only, eight or ten of theſe ſmall open 
„ car- 
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carriages, appropriated for one perſon, 


excluſive of the driver, who fits behind, 
richly ornamented, drawn by the ſwifteſt, 
and ufually the handſomeſt horſes that 
can be procured ; capariſoned with co- 
loured harneſs, ribbons, and ſmall bells. 


The cavalier, who is always the driver, 


holds the reins directly over the lady's 


head, who occupies the ſeat, wrapt in 


furs. On theſe occaſions, owing either 
to the impatience of the driver, to the 


ice and ſnow on the ground, or, per- 
haps, to the coldneſs of-the atmoſphere, 


the proud courfer, if fuch he chance to. 
be, proceeds with ſuch uncommon velo- 
City, as is not eaſily conceivable. 


Mr. Varennes had one of theſe trai- 
neaux, built in the form of an eagle, 


richly ornamented with gold, according 
to Melcourt's taſte, for whoſe pleaſure it 
had been procured, and who was parti- 


cularly fond of exhibiting his {kill in driv- 


ing theſe fleeting cars. He now prayed 


for 
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for a continuation of the froft, that he 
might frequently have the pleaſure of 
eſcorting the two elegant females, who 


were under the ſame roof with: himſelf 


and his benefactors. The novelty of the 
ſcene ſomewhat heightened the amuſe- 
ment, which afforded them much plea- 
ſure. Indeed Maria and Matilda affirm- 


ed that it was the moſt delightful varia- 


tion, they had hitherto experienced on 
their travels; adding, © it 1s to be re- 
gretted that when the ſeaſon permits, 
they are not introduced in England.“ 
They would be univerſally liked, no 
doubt,” replied Mr. Evington, © particu- 
larly ſo by the ladies, who ſeldom feel the 
leaſt apprehenſion of cold in theſe trai- 


neaux, when in converſationwith the ſmart 


champion they allow to govern the reins 
over their heads. Nay, Maria, why 
bluſh? I agree with you, what can I do 


more,” 


B 5 6.1 
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« I really think,” ſaid Mrs. Evington 
to her huſband, you take pleaſure in 
raiſing that bluſh you notice.”— © In- 
deed,” replied Matilda, happy to take 
her friend's part, © Mr. Evington has turn- 
ed it in a different light to what we 
meant in praiſing this amuſement ; which 
was”—* True,” ſaid Mr. Evington, gaily 


interrupting her-—* which was---that you 


like exerciſe-—-that taking the air, though 
on the coldeſt day, is a great preſervation 
to the health and complexion. I beg par- 
don, ladies, but we men are apt ſome- 


times to wander into miſconceptions of 


temale converſation.” 
Maria felt really hurt that ſhe had un- 
guardedly extolled any thing, which could 
be conſtrued into an inſtrument of gallan- 
try, affording no advantage but aſſocia- 
tion with the chevalier driver. Oſmond, 
though filent, wiſhed much to vindicate 
his ſiſter's cauſe ; but he felt too power- 
fully the truth of his father's obſervation ; 
that 
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that the company in his opinion was 
queſtionleſs what made the ride deſirable. 
Melcourt interfered, by way of relief to 


all parties, and obſerved, © that the wea- 


ther was then particularly inviting, and, if 
the ladies had no objection, he begged to 


have the pleaſure of eſcorting one of 


them.” The late converſation, however, 
precluded either Maria or Matilda avail- 
ing themſelves of his offer, with their 
uſual vivacity. Mr. Evington, who did 
not intend this raillery to be of conſe- 
quence, inſiſted on the challenge being 


accepted, jocoſely anſwering them, that 


© he meant not to, undervalue, but en- 
hance the amuſement by his remarks.” 
J think,” ſaid old Mr. Varennes, his 
ſnuff box in his hand, while his chin re- 
clined on his gold headed- cane, I think, 
Melcourt, you encroach a little: don't you 


ſuppoſe Mr. Oſmond would like to eſ- 


cort one of thoſe ladies as well as your- 


ſelf, who have had that pleaſure, two or 


three days ſucceſſively ? 
B 6 Mel- 


612 


Melcourt felt the reproof, and ſeemed 
abaſhed, recollecting that as a ſtranger it 
might be doubly pleaſant to him. The 
forfeiture of their company was certainly 
of ſome magnitude, but he knew one of 
them would remain at home: he therefore 
ſtammered out,. —“ Oh, fir, to be ſure--- 
 undoubtedly—I beg Mr. Oſmond's par- 
don- but a | 

If,“ ſaid Mr. Evington, © there ariſes 
any dilemma which ſhall be the happy 
man, I will ſettle it---heads or tails, gen- 
tlemen ? — that's my way --- heads or 
tails ?”---Aye! aye!” cried old Varennes, 
e a good thought---well, now then !” 

Mr. Evington produced the coin that 
was to decide the altercation. The young 
men drew round .the circle with eager 
expeCtation, as if life depended on the 
throw—down it falls---it ſpins a while--- 
now promiſes heads, then tails---it reels 
it turns once more---and heads prove in 
favour of Oſmond and Matilda.---The 

laugh 


„ 
laugh and joke prevailed; good hu- 


mour re- aſſumed her ſeat on every coun- 


tenance, particularly on the happy OC 
mond's; for if Matilda was out, he 
wiſhed to be her guide; if at home, he 
pined to be her companion; in fact, 
ſince he perceived that Melcourt paid 
her an evident preference, and he ſup- 
poſed it acceptable, the ſtate of his mind 


became cruelly diſtreſſed ---MatiJda retir- 
ed immediately to equip herſelf for the 


excurſion, promiſing to haſten her toilet, 


leſt Sol ſhould provokingly withdraw 


his cheering ſmile. The elated Oſmond 
flew- to order the vehicle ; but ere that 


made its appearance, Matilda deſcended 
from her drefling room, and, whether 


premeditated or not, ſhe certainly looked 
more beautiful, more faſcinating, than 
ever: her cheeks were fluſhed, with the 


hurry of dreſſing; her ſoft eyes, ſhaded 


with long fringes, were inexpreſſibly 
lovely; her fine auburn hair fell with 
luxurious eaſe round her face and ſhoul- 

ders, 


( 14 ) 


ders, and the dimpled ſmile played on 
every feature. A pink ſatin helmet cap, 
trimmed with ſable, a ſmart ſpencer lined 
with the ſame, and a white gown, with 
tippet and muff of beautiful ſable, ren- 


dered her altogether captivating as ſhe 


came tripping into the parlour, exclaim- 
ing, There, am I not ready before 
the traineau? I ſaid I ſhould, Mr. 
Varennes.” — You little bewitching 
gypſy,” replied Mr. Evington, © there 
is more wickedneſs in you to-day, than 


people would believe poſlible.”---< On 


my ſoul,” cried old Varennes, Madam, 
you will do more miſchief along our 
ſtreets, than you have power to redreſs.” 
— Why, fir, what is the matter?“ re- 
joined the bluſhing Matilda, conſcious 
her appearance gave riſe to the accuſa- 
tion: indeed—I—T'—< Indeed! Ma- 
dam,” whiſpered Melcourt, ſnatching 
her hand, © you are an angel !'—* Oh, 
here is Oſmond !” cried Matilda, with 
much pleaſure on being extricated from 
er 
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her dilemma.—“ Charming Miſs Evans!“ 
exclaimed Oſmond, who could not help 
obſerving the ſmile ſhe met him with, 
« how kind is this!“ - and precipitately 
haſtened her to the traineau, after the 
good people had laid on him many in- 
junctions to be careful, not to go too faſt. 
and various others, all of which Oſmond 


aſſured them were unneceſſary, as he 


valued the prize too highly, to impru- 
dently run into any danger. Melcour- 
ſaw them depart with pain, and could 
not forbear giving a ſigh, wiſhing it were 


poſſible that the wind could bear it to 


Matilda, and imprint it on her heart. 


The weather continued pleaſant.— 
Equally delighted with their ride, they 
thought, with reluctance, on returning. 
Oſmond, happy to find Matilda as un- 
willing as himſelf, obtained her permiſ- 
ſion to prolong the ride on the canal, 
where great numbers were ſkaiting. She 
conſented with pleaſure, and was enter- 

taining 


1 


taining herſelf with the dexterity of the 
ſkaiters, and making obſervations on the 
motly group that were there aſſembled; 
when driving ſwiftly by the edge of the 
canal, the ice gave way, and the horſe 
plunged into the flood. Oſmond, al- 
though extremely terrified, had the pre- 
ſence of mind to ſpring from his ſeat, 
and catch Matilda from the ſledge, which 


the affrighted animal, gaſping for breath, 


was tearing after him. However greatly 
alarmed, Matilda feigned a degree of 
compoſure ſhe felt not the moment her 
foot touched the bank, even to the con- 
tradiction of her never-erring counte- 
nance, which ſeemed bereft of lite's 


blood. 


Oſmond then called loudly for aſſiſt- 
ance; but the ſkaiters, with the velocity 
of the wind, had, long ere the accident 
took place, reached the. other end of the 
canal; and either did not hear him, or 
his exclamations were loſt among the 

whooping 
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1 
whooping and halloing of the boys, 
which uſually frequent thoſe places. 
The ſkaiters continued their courſe, ſome 
with indifference, ſome ſinging, others 
laughing and talking, while the diſtract- 
ed Oſmond ſtood imploring for ſuccour. 
After placing Matilda on an adjacent 
bank, he reſolved, even at the riſque of 
his own life, to uſe every effort to extri- 
cate the poor half-drowned animal ; even 
againſt the earneſt intreaties of Matilda, 


not to expoſe himſelt to ſuch imminent 


danger for the horſe, which, however 
excellent or valuable, was comparatively 
of no eſtimation with his own life. Of- 
mond begged her to tranquilize her fears, 
by aſſuring her that he would not treſ- 
paſs on the limits of diſcretion ; but the 
horſe appertaining to another, and being 
the great favourite of his maſter (Mel- 
court), Oſmond conſidered himſelf as. 
bound to uſe every endeavour, and, at 
whatever peril, to reſtore the animal 
alive to his owner. 


With | 
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With this intention, he leaped forward 
to catch the ſtruggling horſe's bridle, 


when his foot ſlipped, and an immenſe 


flake of ice daſhed againſt his knee, 
which cut it ſeemingly in a dangerous 
manner. Having got the reins in hand, 
regardleſs of his own fituation, he deter- 
mined not to looſe them until ſome aſſiſt- 
ance arrived, which, by this time, was 
offered from various quarters. Matilda's 
piercing ſcreams, added to the danger of 
the ſcene, terrifying the already affright- 
ed animal—whfch was at length dragged 
out. Aſhſtance, reſpecting his wound, 
was alſo inſtantly offered, which Oſmond 
declined, obſerving, that the wound 
was of no immediate conſequence ;”' and 
fimply tied an handkerchief round his 
knee. He then requeſted a labouring 
man to. haſten to Mr. Varennes, and ac- 
quaint him, gently as poſſible, with the 
misfortune, and particularly not to men- 
tion of his having ſuſtained any injury. 
Meanwhile he Poſitively objected to Ma- 

tilda's 
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tilda's remaining on the cold bank of the 
river, as a cottage was near, to which he 
conducted her, and inſtantly gained ad- 
miſſion; into which Matilda, whoſe 
whole frame began to fink under the: 
fright, and to ſuffer by the intenſe cold- 
neſs of the weather, gladly entered.—- 
The cottagers gave them an hearty we 
come ; inſiſted on the young lady taking 
a glaſs of perſico, or peach-water, which 
ſhe accepted more from inability to re- 
fuſe, than from perſuaſion of its doing 
her good; this, however, with a chearful 
fire, ſhortly reſtored her feelings. The 
honeſt cottagers, willing to ſhew their 
reſpect, kindled another blaze upon the 
hearth in the beſt parlour; Matilda and 
Oſmond were compelled to enter, and 


wait the departed meſſenger. 


Here Matilda, for the firſt time, oh- 
ſerved, with great concern, that the 


blood had penetrated through the hand- 
kerchief round Oſmond's knee, and in- 


liſted 


11 
ſiſted on her own being ſteeped in bran- 
dy, and added to the one already there. 


« Lovely Matilda, is it poſſible you 
can feel ſuch diſtreſs for a perſon who 1s 


indifferent to you?“ © Indeed, Oſmond,” 


replied Matilda, “ I ſhould deem myſelf 


guilty of the greateſt inhumanity, did I 
not feel more "thaw I can poſſibly expreſs 


for the wound you have received, which 
I fear is worſe than you fuppoſe—how 
unlucky is this accident!“ Unlucky!” 
exclaimed Oſmond, — Unlucky ! ſay 
you? Ah! no, ſweet Matilda! I ſhall 
eſteem it not only the luckieſt, but the 
happieſt event of my life, ſince it has ex- 
cited a degree of pity and compaſſion in 
Matilda's boſom. Happy, indeed, that 


what the lovelieſt of women regards as a 


misfortune, ſhould thus give comfort to 


my agonized heart, or is this felicity a 
dream ? Say, dear Matilda, ſay I am not 
indifferent to you?“ 
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« For heaven's ſake, put this hand- 
kerchief round your knee—ſee how it is 
ſwelled!“ ſaid Matilda, in great agita- 
tion. „ | 

« Ah! is it thus you evade my queſ- 
tion ?—Oh ! Matilda | 

« Poſitively, Mr. Oſmond, I will have 
you do ſomething to this wound—lſee 
how it bleeds !” 


| Upon which ſhe roſe to fetch ſome 
brandy, with which ſhe was immediately 
ſupplied by the good people; and after 
dipping her cambrick handkerchief in 
the liquid, tied it tight round the knee, 
which was, in reality, much cut, and the 
leg ſo conſiderably ſwelled, that he began 
to fear it would be out of his power to 
eſcort Matilda home. Oſmond, conclud- 
ing that Melcourt, on receiving the news, 
would fly immediately to offer his aſſiſt- 
ance, did not impart this apprehenſion, 
leſt Matilda ſhould imagine the wound 


worſe than it really was. 
| Three 


E 


Three hours elapſed—no anſwer—no 
horſe—nothing arrived, though the reſi- 
dence of Mr. Varennes was not more 
than four miles from the cottage. Ma- 


tilda grew very uneaſy at the delay. She 


conſidered that every moment added to 
the pain and the danger of Oſmond's 
wound ; and though he forbore to com- 
plain, ſhe could not but obſerve the me- 
nacing progreſs of the ſwelling, which 
made her apprehend the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences. She participated alſo in the 
painful anxiety which their abſence 


would occaſion her father: and the un- 


pleaſant appearance of being alone with 
a young man, in a poor cottage, added 
ſomething to her uneaſineſs. 


« Your anxiety, my deareſt Matilda, 
adds poignantly to my diſtreſs : ſurely I 


can never forgive myſelf for having ex- 
poſed you to ſuch danger. The ſkaiters 


were paſling us with ſuch velocity, that 


to avoid a leſſer danger, I imprudently 
s eu 
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ruſhed headlong into the moſt immi- 
nent. Indeed I am unpardonable !” 
The fright,” rejoined Matilda, © is 
"8 immaterial, provided a ſurgeon could be 
had to adminiſter ſome relief to your leg. 
Suppoſe we enquire after our fellow ſuf- 
ferer, poor Marechal ? The traineau, I 
perceive, is little damaged.” The cotta- 
gers being interrogated reſpecting their 
quadruped invalid, aſſured them he war 
doing finely, ſince they had given him 
ſome warm gin and milk, a good rub- 
bing down, and a little reſt; that his 
knees were only ſlightly injured, yet they 
thought he would be too unruly to be 
1 put to the traineau. 


Oſmond roſe to examine the condition 
of the horſe; but, to his mortification, 
he found himſelf unable to ſtand without 
the aſſiſtance of a prop; this was pro- 
cured from the aged grand-father, who, 
but a few minutes before, was lamenting 
his inability to offer any aſſiſtance, but 
1 e | who 
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who now, perhaps for the firſt time, re- 
joiced he had a crutch to offer. With 
this wooden friend our wounded hero 
ſallied forth. The young labourer brought 
out poor Marechal : the fiery animal ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be led gently, until he 
approached an heap of white ſnow ; 
when, ſnorting and rearing, he proved 


that he yet felt the effects of his fright. 


« You ſee, your honour, it will never 
do to put him in harneſs yet,” ſaid 
the youth. © Certainly it will not,”” re 
Joined Oſmond: © this is indeed un- 
lucky ; the more ſo as our meſſenger tar- 
ries beyond my expectation.” © Odds- 
nooks, I have it! I have it, your honour!” 
—cried the ſame youth, leading an aged 
mare :—* this is old Steady-ſides ; ſhe will 


carry you ſafe, I'll anſwer for her; it 


your honour will condeſcend to let me 
tackle her to our old ſledge; ſhe's a good 


ſervant, your honour--give's a kiſs, Bel- 


lobte, continued the ruſtic, patting the 
animal, 
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3 animal, who ſeemed conſcious of her 


Y Joie, and obeyed her maſter, ſnuffing 


v9 and ſmelling about with the gentleneſs 
} of a pet lamb; while the high-trained 


Ducts ſtood neighing and pawing the. 
7 ground, in viſible trepidation. 


$ The ancient dame of this hoſpitable 
= cottage came forward, leading Matilda 
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towards the group: —“ Oſmond, I am 
come to propoſe that we ſhould return 


in theſe good people's fledge,” ſaid miſs 
Evans, who had previouſly conſulted the 
old woman, and accepted the propoſal : 
E — This young man will drive you, 
| [+ while I accompany you both on foot. 
F * Agreed,” cried Oſmond, “ on con- 


dition that am permitted to retrieve. 
my credit ; while one leg remains it muſt 


9 be employed in your ſervice.“ 


“ Then,” reſumed Matilda, “ve muſt 
| decline the offer; for no inducement 
whatever ſhould make me conſent to ſuch 
an extravagance : I am reſolute, there- 
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fore, provided you are the ſame, IT muſt 
leave you, and ſhall walk home alone; 


for on foot I will certainly return.” —Oſ- 


mond found it in vain to contend the 
point, and yielded to her better Jacg- 
ment. 


During this altercation, the young Ia- 
bourer harnefſed and bridled the old 
mare, and ſtood waiting at the cottage 
door for the two diſputants. Oſmond 


returned the crutch to its venerable 


owner, on whoſe knee fat a pretty curly- 
headed boy. Oſmond depoſited his grate- 
ful recompenſe in the child's lap, while, 
with unnumbered thanks, he expreſſed 
his obligation to the aged grandfire.--- 


Farewel, fir,” ſaid the man, and 


may you never have occaſion for ſuch an 
aſſiſtant; or have the will to relieve 
without the power to give: a good ma- 


ſter is a great bleſſing, and God recom- 


penſes the faithful forvant with health 


and longevity. But you muſt draw on a 


Pair 


1 


pair of my flannel hoſe, fir; ſo ſhould 
madam, or ſhe'll never get to Bruges.“ 
The kind offer was accepted on both 
# ſides; and leaving Mr. Melcourt's horſe 


to the ſpecial care of the cottagers, they 
now ſlowly proceeded homewards ; in- 
terrupted only by Matilda's frequent en- 
quiries after the wounded knee.---Never 


were four miles fo tedious in her opinion, 


yet never, perhaps, had ſhe paced four 
miles with more alacrity ; although ſhe 
often complained of the tardy progreſs 
of her fellow travellers. 


et 2- CHAP. 
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CHAbp. II. 


„ Combien le cœur de l'homme eſt ſoumis à ler- 
reur !?“ VoLTAIRE. 


J N this ſtate. they arrived at Mr. Va- 
renne's houſe, to the joy and aſtoniſh- 
ment of all parties. Oſmond wounded, 
pale with agony, and half periſned with 
cold! Matilda fatigued, and on foot 
the large cart horſe, latterly unuſed to ; 
harneſs, bathed in ſweat, with the driv- 
er's ruſticity, altogether exhibited a moſt 
ſingular appearance. Their ſurprize and 
conſternation may be more eaſily ima- 
gined than deſcribed ; for as no meſſen- 
ger had prepared them for the event, 
they attributed to choice the delay oc- 
caſioned by the accident. Matilda now 
recollected that Oſmond had not ſpecified 
in what ſtreet Mr. Varennes lived ; and 
as there were two of the ſame name, 
who 


* 


1 


who reſided at a great diſtance from each 
other, the delay was accounted ſor. 


After the congratulations on their eſ- 

cape was over, the invalid repaired to 
bis chamber. A ſurgeon drefſed the 
wound, which, on inſpeCtion, proved to 
be no further dangerous, than that the 
_ irritation of pain might create fever. 


Several ſcraps of paper were reiterately 
ſent up ſtairs from the party below, as 
faithful meſſengers to enquire after his 
health; and as many no leſs grateful re- 

ſponſes were on his ſide abundantly re- 
turned. In ſhort, this potent medicine 
ſerved more effeCtually to expedite a 
cure, than the applications of half the 
doctors in the realm; for while it occu- 
pied, it amuſed his agitated mind. Such 
was the power of theſe mute but wel- 
come ſlaves, that he reſolved to adopt 
them in his ſervice, and ever after intro- 
duce ſcrap writing on all occaſions, 
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Tbe preceding night being diſturbed 
by exceſſive pain, ſomewhat increaſed 
by the unſettled ſtate of his mind, he 
endeavoured to compoſe himſelf by read- 
ing his favourite works, thoſe of Rouſ- 
feau and Voltaire. Their beauties, 
however, were poiſoned by' his own de- 
ſpair ; the feelings reſulting from which 
| he endeayoured to expreſs in the fol- 


lowing 
 STANZAS. 


A bopeleſs paſſion, ſource of all my woes, 
Deſtroys my health, my peace, and my repoſe : 
My couch is ſteep'd with ſorrow's briny tears, 
And even hope no more this. boſom cheers. 

The ſtifled ſigh forgets to end its courſe, 

And breathes aloud with undiſſembled force. 
Each night is paſs'd in waking agony 
Come, Death ! relieve this load of miſery ! 
Ceaſe, reaſon ! ceaſe, oh, ceaſe ! this life to ſave, 


And haſte to yield a timely welcome grave ! 


Diſtracting thought! that fair MaT1LDa's charmy 
Should be reſign d to favour d MELcOURAH's arms! 
| To Mgzcova rt !—Never can I calmly view 


This lovely treaſure e er beftow'd on you ! . 


( 


On you !—a ſtranger too, ſo lately known; 

Shall you ! my rival ! claim her for your own ? 
Whilſt I, her friend, and play-mate from her .birth, 
Have watch'd the lovely bud expand on earth, 0 
And know her matchleſs virtues and her worth! 


Shall I ! (when ere our infant boſoms knew 
No wiſh, but all the world at large might view; 
When ſweet affection placed me by her ſide, 

As oft the choſe me for her youthful guide) : 

Shall I refign her tamely now to one 

I moſt diſlike; and moſt of men I ſhun ? 

No ! ſooner let the yawning earth entomb 

This troubled breaſt, and end my ling'ring doom; 
Severeſt tortures let me rather bear, 

Than not partake her joy, her ſorrows ſhare ! 


Though his knee remained ſwelled, 
and his leg very ſtiff, Oſmond reſolved to 
be a parlour gueſt the next evening.---It 
now became the faſhion even before the tea 
equipage was removed, for the company 
to be employed with a pencil and ſcraps 
of paper, of about three inches deep and 
as many long, cut for the purpoſe, to 
fend round the table ; even the old folks 
a 84 entered 


it 
it! 
[ 
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and ſcraps flew backwards and forwards 
by dozens ; converſation ceaſed, and all 
intercourſe was thus ſuſtained, ſave now 


(i) 


entered into the ſpirit of this novelty, 


and then an ejaculation of“ Mine is 
the next to be anſwered”---« Mr. Oſ- 
mond, or Mr. Melcourt, has received 
two to my one---fair play fair play !”--- 
At other times a ſingle word expreſſed 


aloud, merely to learn whether it was the 


intended expreſſion.—It was alſo an eſ- 
tabliſhed rule among them that all ſcraps 
were ſacred, and were to be torn on pe- 
ruſal, unleſs both parties concurred in 
ſhewing the contents; conſequently, 
every perſon wrote their ſentiments with- 
out the ſmalleſt reſtraint. The gentle- 
men were ſeldom ſeen without a pencil 
in hand, and every night after the re- 
moval of the cloth, the ſcribbling occupa- 
tion recommenced with incredible ear- 
neſtneſs. The large bowl of punch, 
that graced the centre of the table, in 
compliment to the Engliſh gueſts, gene 
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rally went out filled with theſe bits of 
paper torn in atoms.---Mr. Varennes 
often declared, that Meſſrs. Hope's fa- 
mous counting-houſe at Amſterdam, did 
not produce as many ſcraps in a day, as 
they produced in leſs than an hour: 
% And,” continued he, © they have no 
ſmall quantity, I aſſure you. Having ſo 
many clerks of different languages, they 
are compelled to enforce this method of 
appealing to one another, by way of 
preſerving order and ſilence, the bank- 
ing-houſe would otherwiſe reſemble 
the tower of Babel.” 


Oſmond heretofore , had never been. 
ſufficiently. encouraged by Matilda to de- 
clare his. paſſion. This new invention 
opened at once a channel whereby he 
could communicate his thoughts with 
freedom. Matilda anſwered his ſcraps 
with ſweetneſs of ſtyle exquiſitely en- 
chanting : .. the language of her heart 
tipt her pen with ſuch peculiar ſoftneſs, 

„ that 


16 


that often when ſhe meant but common- 
placed civility, . it was expreſſed with 
ſuch bewitching phraſes, ſuch elegance, 
that they touched the ſoul, before you 
were aware of the danger. The moſt 
trivial thought was wrapped in an alle- 
gory, blended with a metaphor, or veiled 
in a ſimile. Every body regretted the 
obligation they were under of deſtroying 
her ſcraps. Judge, then, if this faſcinat- 
ing employment, was not calculated to 
raiſe Oſmond's admiration to the higheſt 
pitch ? He felt it forcibly, and could no 
longer conceal it from her ; every ſcrap 
now breathed the ardour and the perma- 
nency of his affection, while ſhe as care- 
fully evaded giving any deciſive anſwer ; 
willing to avail herſelf of ſolitude and 
leiſure, to conſult her own heart, before 
ſhe truſted to paper, what ſhe foreſaw 
would carry with it a deciſion of the moſt 
material import to Ofmond and to her- 
ſelf. Accuſtomed from her infancy to 


look on him with a ſiſterly regard, habi- 
tuated 


( 3s } 


tuated to receive his attentions, that evi= 
dent as was his partiality to every be- 
holder, it had hitherto appeared to Ma- 
tilda only as the natural conſequence of 
their early intercourſe. Neither Mrs. 


Munſter, nor Maria, as well from deli- 


cacy, as in compliance with Mr. Evans” 


folicitation, had ever ſuffered themſelves: 


to paſs their opinion reſpecting this point- 
ed preference, left it might tend to bias 
the affections of Matilda. | 


© There is no young man on carth,” 
would Mr. Evans often ſay to Mrs. Mun- 
ſter, J admire more than Oſmond 
Evington : I am convinced that he will 
make an excellent huſband, where affec- 


tion is reciprocal : yet, with all his ac- 
Enowledged ſuperiority, with all he 


numberlefs advantages, I ſhould regret 
to ſee my daughter his wife, were it not 
by her free inclination, her voluntary 
choice for a man, like Oſmond, of 


refined fentiments and impetuoſity of 


e 6 _ temper, 
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temper, with the beſt heart, after he 
became a married man, and found the 
ſlighteſt indifference in his wife, how- 


ever ſtrictly virtuous, however attentive 


and amiable ſhe might be, would imagine 


there was ſtill ſomething wanting to his 


happineſs; underthis perſuaſion, he would, 
perhaps, become jealous, and render both 


their lives miſerable. Senſible of this, 


were I not perfectly aſſured, from your's 
and the Evington's good ſenſe, that your 
promiſes, neither to recommend nor to 
traduce Oſmond in her opinion, are ſa- 


ered, I would take my daughter entirely 


from this ſociety. She ſhall be her own 
miſtreſs in this reſpe&, uncontrouled by 
power or advice, as the company ſhe 
frequents will never admit of her making 


an ignoble choice, even were ſhe inat- 


tentive to the admonitions of her own 
good ſenſe. Among that number, ſhe 
ſhall have free liberty to pleaſe herſelf. 
She is rich enough; conſequently money 
will have no influence with her, I truſt 

| 5 ſhe 


(07 
ſhe is happy, therefore her own home is 
pleaſant : another inhibition I impoſe 
on myſelf, which is to avoid paſſing my 
judgment on any man before her; nor 
have you ever heard me ſpeak of Of- 


mond in other terms, than thoſe which 
unbiaſſed truth juſtified.” “ 


Such was the language Mr. Evans 
held, when he ſpoke of his daughter's 
ſettling in life. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, Matilda found herſelf hitherto 
ignorant of the ſtate of her own heart ; 
which heart ſhe had never further que- 
ſtioned, than was requiſite, before her 
departure from England, in giving the 
negative to many offers of marriage, 
made by thoſe for. whom ſhe entertained 
no. predilection; on which occafions, in- 
deed, ſhe could. ſcarcely. be ſaid to con- 


ſult a heart that was alike indifferent to 


all theſe ſuitors. 


But now a warm appeal was made to 
| that 
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60 
that heart, by a perſon he highly et. 


teemed; by a young man at once ami- 
able, elegant, and handſome; by one 


whoſe affection ſhe had reaſon to believe 


was not the tranſient product of caprice, 
but founded on pure motives, ſtrength- 
ened by the ſweet affociation of many 
years, and founded on the earlieſt eſteem. 
She knew alſo that nothing could impede 
an union with Oſmond, fave her own 
inclinations. His temper, his family, 
his fortune, were too well known to her, 
to excite a doubt. The few impaſſioned 


ſentences he made uſe of in the cottage, 


which then ſurprized her, were now ac- 
counted for. His pleaſure, his melan- 
choly, fo often vifible, his eagernefs on 
all occafions to render himſelf agreeable 
to her, his unfeigned diſlike to Melcourt, 
were now explamed. A thoufand con- 
vincing proofs of his love affailed her re- 


collection: ſhe now looked back with 


aſtoniſhment, and, with fome degree of 
thame, accuſed herſelf for that want of 
difcernment, 


6 
diſcernment, which had ſuffered her to 


receive his peculiar attentions, without 
attributing them to the real cauſe.— 
« What ſlender penetration muſt I poſ- 
ſeſs,” ſaid ſhe, on re- peruſing one of Of- 
mond's ſcraps, full of import, and which 
almoſt juſtified her lily concealing it, the 
better to weigh its contents, —“ how 1g- 
norant muſt I have appeared land what 
blame do I take on myſelf for my un- 
guarded conduct Am I not amenable 
for having encouraged his paſſion ?—Oh, 
yes !—when he has repeatedly aſked my 
friendſhip, have I not told him I pre- 
ferred him to all the world ?—inconfider- 
ate girl |—I loved him, indeed, as my 
brother and my friend; while, from this 
conduct, he muſt have imagined I che- 
riſned him as my lover !--- Why did my 
friends not chide my forwardneſs ?—Fhey 
muſt have obferved it—why did they not 
prevent my falling ſo low, in his and their 
opinion, as I muſt have done? When 
they learn that I looked no farther than 

the 


an] 

Us the preſent moment, they will never be- 

lieve that the innocence of my heart veil- 

ed my prudence : they will think me a 

| flirt—a coquette—upbraid me for hav- 
x ing enſnared their ſon's affections by 
i apparent encouragement, and they will 

h | deſpiſe me—My vindication will be 

| thought artful; my words conſidered 

light as my precedent behaviour: all 

this have I brought on myſelf, from my 

own careleſſneſs !—where ſhall I turn? 
what ſhall I do? how ſhall I act? let me 
again conſult my ſimple, ſimple heart 

yet that has ſo long deceived me, that I 

* dare abide * its . | 


She ther re-peruſed the * ſhe held, 

replete with the moſt tender as well as 
the moſt reſpectful profeſſions of unalter- 
able love ; penned in a language that al- 
moſt forbade a negative to the ſupplica- 
tions it contained. This ſcrap, con- 
tinued Matilda, requires a deciſive an- 
ſwer. Have I ſeen a perſon whoſe ſen- 
timents 


6 


timents are more congenial to my own ; 
who would render me happier than Oſ- 
mond, or one whom I ſhould prefer for 
my huſband ? My heart deciſively tells 
me, no—ah ! no!”—As ſhe ſighed out 
_ theſe laſt words entered Maria Evington, 
who expreſſed her ſurpriſe to find her 
friend not yet undreſſed, and came mere · 
ly to light her own wax-taper, which 
had accidentally fallen. 


« May I not put the ſame queſtion 
to you?” replied Matilda, agitated. — 
« Donbtleſs !' returned Maria, © and it 
is anſwered when I tell you that I have 
been writing to my ſiſter. But whence 
ariſes this unuſual perturbation ? Are you 
Ill ?—Matilda, ſpeak! What means that 
tear ?---has any thing alarmed you? —re- 
lieve my ſuſpence---I am ſure, Matilda, 
you are indiſpoſed; I am certain you are 
ill.“ Matilda took her hand, and point- 
ed to a chair, but her full heart refuſed 

e for 
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for ſome time to relieve itſelf by the ſalu- 
tary aid of an open confidence: 


— — “ And now again 
Grief fwelled her heart, and tears ran down her 
cheek,” | Hvuxpis. 


A ſucceſſion of thoughts crowded ſo 
rapidly on each other, that ſhe felt her- 


ſelf incapable at the moment to return 
an anſwer. At length ſhe ſpoke --- 
When Maria learns my folly, when 


ſhe is informed that I have rendered her 
brother miſerable, will ſhe not hate me? 


Oh! ſome guardian angel of rectitude, 
guide me! Can I heap affliction on a 
whole family by giving my friend---friend 
from the hour I could liſp his name---to 
drink the bitter cup of repentance ? O1 


never never i 


- Theſe laſt words ſhe uttered in a pa- 
roxyſm of contending paſſions, accompa- 
nied by a flood of tears. Maria, ſurpriſed 


at her manner, and ſtill more to ſee her 
weep, 
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weep, preſſed urgently to be acquainted 
with their cauſe; though ſhe ſecretly con- 
cluded it to be a combat of affection for 
Melcourt and her brother. Maria ſi- 
lently admired Melcourt above the ge- 
nerality of young men; however, ſhe 
reſolved to let fall no word to Matilda, 
that could tend to make this partiality 
known, ſtrongly perſuaded that he ſig- 
naliſed her friend. Thus circumſtanccd, 
her proud heart diſdained to confeſs its 
weakneſs; its fetters were forged; but 
ſhe had determined, with peculiar he- 
roiſm, not only to baniſh his image from 
her azvn breaſt, but to become his ad- 
vocate with her fair friend. — Matilda 
ſighed; “ Maria, my friend!” ſaid ſhe, 
« you mult adviſe me: I am labouring 
under the moſt cruel diſtreſs :—that he 
loyes me!“ (Matilda forgetting, in the 
fullneſs of her heart, to mention who it 
was that loved her)— © that he loves 
me, continued ſhe, © I plainly perceive ; 
that his affection is honourable and ſin- 

. care, 


. 
cere, is beyond all doubt yet, Maria! 
be not a partial judge —I know he is 
dear to you, and to us all.” — Marſa 
bluſhed deeply, convinced ſhe alluded to 
Melcourt, and felt abaſhed that a ſecond 
perſon in the world had obſerved, what 
ſhe would have hidden even from her- 
ſelf; while poor Matilda attributed the 


"a glowing vermillion on her countenance, 
co an indignation for what ſhe anticipated 
i was coming ; her whole frame trembled, 
b and he words again faultered on her 
A lips—Maria pauſed a moment ; then re- 
hy ſuming tolerable compoſure, rejoined, in 
i a tremulous voice“ Surely there is no 
9 occaſion for tears, to be beloved by a 
1 worthy object; and an amiable one 
i | _ ought not to cauſe any anguiſh ; but you 
il wrong me, Matilda, in ſuppoſing I en- 
i tertain too high an opinion of his good 
| qualities: I do not, indeed: neverthe- 
q leſs, to my wary judgment, I think. he 
i would make you happy ; nay, I am ſure 
I! it would be his conſtant ſtudy: however 

fortunate 
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fortunate others may think him, you are 
as much acquainted with his temper, his 


family, and fortune, as I am; all of 


which I am inclined to believe are unex- 
ceptionable ; nor do I imagine your good 


father will refuſe to ſanction your choice. 
Indeed T'have long ſeen the havock my 
dear friend was making with this young 


man's heart.” — This was pronounced 


with forced gaiety, though foreign to 
Maria's feelings at that moment.—Her 


words made a ſtrong impreſſion on Ma- 


tilda: ſhe thought they carried with 
them truth, not devoid of reproach. 
* When,” ſaid Matilda, I aſked Ma- 
ria's advice, it was concerning the in- 
tereſt of my heart, not of my purſe, nor 
of his pedigree; which I am, perhaps, 


as you obſerve, as much acquainted with 


as yourſelf; nor did I ſuppoſe it poſſible 
You were in love with him. This is 
unkind, Maria, and what I leaſt ex- 
pected. Maria, greatly confuſed, fear- 
ed ſhe had ſpoken unguardedly ; yet ſhe 

| could 
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could not imagine whence ſhould reſult 


the implied impoſſibility of her loving 
Melcourt her heart ſhe conſidered e- 
qually ſuſceptible of perſonal and men- 
tal attractions; why, then, was it im- 


poſſible for her to receive an impreſſion 


in Melcourt's favour ? This inſinuation 


touched her vanity ; a ſore place in the 
female breaſt, and not invulnerable in 
either ſex : — her countenance became 
gloomy and ſullen, and ſhe replied with 


quickneſs, « whatever fhe might think, 


ſhe ſaw nothing. impoſhble i in the caſe.” 


Matilda beheld al concern the ſud- 


den change of her friend's phyſiognomy, | 


and ere ſhe left her time to give an an- 
fuer cried with trepidation, Give me 


: your pardon, Maria; I retract my words 
forgive me---I ſpoke harſbly and unbe- 
coming myſelf--Grief, you know, is | 


2 J 


proud---is it then alſo fretful towards its 
beſt friends? Ah, no! nor am [---for what 


creates my grief is the apprehenſion of | 
giving | 


E 
giving pain to others Were I certain it 
would fall entirely on myſelf, a few 
words would decide my preſent dilemma.” 


Ml,ntilda's ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, 
ever ready to take blame on herſelf, 
ſought to diſpel the cloud that hung upon 
her friend's countenance : her attempts 
were nevertheleſs fruitleſs ; ; for whether 


1 Maria had impoſed on herſelf a taſk 


too contradiftory to her own heart, or 
whether the little miſchievous god of love 
maliciouſly played her this trick, to exert 
his ſovereignty, and, tyrant like, enjoy 
his power, cannot now be deci ed; but 
certain it is that Maria's temper was too 
fenſibly ruffled to compoſe itſelf. She 
pleaded the lateneſs of the hour, lighted 
her taper, alleging for excuſe that the 
ſubje& was of a delicate nature; added 
to which, ſhe confeſſed herſelf not 


f wholly unintereſted in it; that whatever 
2 were her ſentiments, Matilda would ſuſ- 


pect them to be influenced by partiality, 
- which 
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which of itſelf rendered her an incompe- 
tent judge; therefore, on reflection, ſhe 
thought them better ſuppreſſed. © Be- 
fore to-morrow,” continued Maria, © I 
ſhall have conſidered more deliberately 
on my friend's queſtion, and be then ade- 
quate, I hope, to offer my opinion; 
meanwhile, ſuffer your own heart, to 
guide your ſuperior judgment; it is a 
monitor, worthy of you, for its. dictates 
are always noble, its ſentiments generous, | 
and every thought pure and chaſte as 
yourſelf---Good-night, dear Matilda---I it 
is who ought to implore your pardon and 
my own ; your's I doubt not of receiving 
.----mine ! never! never Adieu! a 
thouſand. bleflings attend you---Do not 
follow me---Good-night !”. 


| She then precipitately withdrew, over- 
whelmed by the moſt painful ſenſations a 
noble mind can experience when it is 
ſuffered to be hurried from its accuſtom- | 
1 ſerenity, when the ſubvention of its | 

benign ; 


6. 
faculties were confidentially and affec- 
tionately required. Maria, in the firſt 
inſtance, nobly reſolved to diveſt herſelf 


of the illuſive hope ſhe entertained, and 
7 yield it, ſubdued, to her ſuppoſed rival. 
- 7 While the believed her preference unob- 


3 | ſerved, ſhe fancied the tafk leſs difficult 
> than it was; but ſo ſoon as Matilda in- 
2 A nocently referred to the affection ſhe 
s | bore her brother, Maria ſuppoſed her 
„ ſecret to be known; her beſt intentions 
8 inſtantly ſubſided, and the ſelf- impoſed- 
t taſk became impracticable.---On. entering; 
d her apartment, ſhe threw herſelf upon at 
g chair, and yielded to the conflict of her 
a ſoul, undecided. whether to return to 
't Matilda, and confeſs the contrition ſhe 
felt, or wait till her . ſpirits were more 
compoſed. She will,” thought Maria, 
r. © believe me childiſh and inconſiſtent; yet 
a it were better to be thought ſimple than 
is & ungenerous.”---In this unſettled ſtate the 
n- remained till the clock ſtruck two, and 
ts warned her Matilda might be in bed: 
_ VOL, III. "»_ this 


1 }: 
this was à natural and warrantable ſups' 
poſition. But in Matilda's ſituation, no 
leſs than in Maria's, the aid of fleep was 
ſolicited in vain. 


„„ Tir'd Nature's: feet reſtorer, balmy ſleep ! 
He, like the world, his ready viſit pays 
Where Fortune ſmiles; the wretched he forſakes; 
+ Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 
ee on lids unſullied ruh a tear! 


Younc. 


Miſs Evingtor's ſudden Ai tere, her 
words, her Uifordered air on leaving the 
room, were all unfathomable myſteries 
to Matilda: in vain ſhe ruminated, in 
vain ſhe ſtrove to find the cauſe ; for her 
imagination was too much engroffed by |! 
Oſmond, to give Meleourt even a paſſing 1 
thought, further than the compariſon of 
the two for her huſband. Finding all 
her penetration inſufficient, the, for the 
prefent, renounced the inquiry, and re- 
ferred to Oſmond's ſerap; contraſting his 
amiable qualities with his imperfections, 
as * imagined, with ſcrutinous diſcern- 
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ment ;. till at length the former ſo emi- 
nently overbalanced the latter, that ſhe 
felt herſelf decided, and framed an an- 
ſwer to his ſcrap, premiſed by ejacula- 
ting aloud, © will not Oſmond make me 
happy ?--what more than happineſs can 


I defire ?--were we ſeparated, I ſhould 
find him, moſt probably, eſſential to my 


peace--our continual amity, I doubt, 
has undervalued his worth in my opi- 
nion; for it is ſaid, we only truly eſti- 
mate our friends in their abſence.“ 


. EBW EY the ſcrap to her ſa- 
tisfaction, added to the certainty of giv- 
ing pleaſure, her mind felt relieved, and 
her ſpirits tranquilized.---She began, for 


the firſt time, to think on Oſmond as her 


declared lover, and her future huſband. 
The thought had nothing repugnant in it. 
The ceremony that would render them 
man and wife, was, indeed, irrevocable; 
but it would not, ſhe perſuaded herſelf, 


either leſſen or encreaſe her attachment 
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towards Oſmond: as to thoſe exquiſite 
feelings, thoſe inflamed paſſions, which | 
ſhe read and heard of, ſhe ſuppoſed they | 
were foreign to her nature, or were melio- | 
rated by a continual and amicable inter- 
courſe, ſubſiding in that calm affection 
which would ſtrengthen with their years, 
and prove the firm and immoveable baſis 
of permanent felicity. Her mind, thus 


quieted by ſelf-approbation, towards 


four in the morning ſhe laid her head on 
the now welcome pillow, to enjoy-that 
unmoleſted and refreſhing repoſe, which 
it is the peculiar prerogative of inno- 
cence to know and to enjoy. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


* C'eſt le eœur ſeul, qui peut rendre tranquille 
Le coeur fat tout! le reſte eſt inutile.” | 
La FonTAINE. 


The next morning, when the young 
folks aſſembled at breakfaſt, they an- 
xiouſly ſought to read in each other's 
countenance what paſſed in their mind, 


| being in ſome meaſure collaterally af- 


fected. Oſmond, who had committed 
the thread of his fate to the hands of 
Matilda, tremblingly waited the ap- 
proach of day.---Maria's heavy eyes pro- 
claimed the ſleepleſs night ſhe had paſſ- 
ed, while ſelf- convicting and abaſhed, 
they ſeemed to avoid encountering thoſe 
of Matilda, who, though bereft of many 


hours' repoſe, had loſt none of her wont- 


ed bloom. —Oſmond haſtened to meet 
her, and, taking her hand, greeted her 
| * entrance 


„ 

entrance as uſual, with many enquiries. 
At this inftant ſhe felt her colour change, 
and her faultering ſteps denoted her agi- 
tation. The recolleCtion, that in a few 
hours ſhe would voluntarily conſign the 
happineſs of her life to his hands, glid- 
ed acroſs her mind. Her tremor was, 

however, ſoon diſpelled, by the kind 
© folicitationhs and affeQionate attentions ef 


. Oſmond. 


* This ſudden emotion efcaped not his 
penetration: he obſerved the change 
with a pang that chilled him to the ſoul, 
but from its being tranſitory and altoge- 
ther unperceived by any other perſon, he 
avoided noticing it. Matilda recom- 
penced this forbearance with a ſmile of 
ineffable ſweetneſs; and addrefled the 
company with her accuſtomed urbanity, 
ſpreading around her good humour and 
chearfulneſs. 


J During the breakfaft hour, Mr. Ev ing- 


N 


ton intimated his intention of proceeding 
towards Holland in the courſe of the 
week. I am in hourly expectation,“ 
faid Mr. Varennes, „of two friends, 
whom I wiſh to introduce to your family: 
they are juſt arrived at Oſtend, and write 
me that they purpoſe ſtaying ten days or 
a fortnight here; you muſt, therefore, 
promiſe me, to defer mw route _ 
no denial.” 6: kv om 196 | 
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a Mrs. L thought ſhe obſerved in 
her daughter's pale countenance, ſomes 
thing to prey upon her mind. The ters 
der mother fuſpected the cauſe, but un- 
willing to judge precipitately, waited fur- 
ther proof before ſhe ſuffered ſuſpicion 
only to decide her actions. The two 
evident changes that ſucceſſively perva- 
ded Maria's features, when her father 
ſpoke of -departing, and when Mr. Vas 
rennes hofpitably averted the propoſal, 
fully convinced Mrs. Evington, that the 
fooner they left Bruges the better: con- 
D 4 ſequently 


impartiality that has hitherto. marked 


| (3 
fequently ſhe enjoined earneſtly the ne- 
ceſſity of declining the kind offer of Mr. 
and Mrs. Varennes ; but they would not 
liſten to a refuſal; and Mr. Evington 
found himſelf compelled to accede to 
their preſſing ſolicitation. - 


A little ferap from Matilda, informed 


Mrs. Munſter that ſhe wiſhed to converſe 
with her in private; a ſummons which 
Mrs. Munſter chearfully obeyed. An 
hour before dinner was the appointed 
time, when the reſt of the family would 
be occupied in the buſineſs of the toilet. 
Matilda then - imparted to Mrs. Mun- 
ſter Oſmond's declaration, ſaying in what 


manner ſhe intended to anſwer his ſcrap. 


How many ſleepleſs nights; my dear- 
eft girl,” rejoined Mrs. Munſter, © have 
you cauſed me on this ſubject l- How 
often have I wiſhed to learn your ſecret 
thoughts reſpecting Oſmond !-—-Yet the 


your 


2 fr s 
FI | 
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. 
your conduct, always induced me to be- 
lieve him perfectly indifferent to you. 
Tell me, Matilda, is he the man of your 
choice?“ Take this,” anſwered Ma- 
tilda, © you will there read my ſenti- 
ments ; they are the reſult of mature re- 
flection, and if they meet with your con 


currence, I purpoſe giving the ſcrap to 
een * 


After Mrs. Munſter had aten 
read Matilda's ſcrap, ſhe replied ; © And 
is not my young friend haſty ?-—is ſhe 
certain that Oſmond will always reign 
paramount in her young heart ?---Recol- 
lect, Matilda, the affliction it would 
cauſe your own excellent father, as well 
as Mr. Evington, were you not both 


happy.” 


Under this idea, my dear madam, I 
venture to anſwer for my own heart. I 
cannot be ignorant of that which you 
allude to: Mr. Melcourt is doubtleſs poſ- 

5 3 i ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed of many amiable qualities, as are 
ſeveral other gentlemen who have ho- 
goured me with their partiality. But 
none, in my opinion, equal Oſmond 
Evington. I, therefore, think myſelf 
juſtifiable in ſaying what I have written.” 


Mrs. Munſter entertained a high opi- 
nion of young Melcourt, and ſcarcely 
knew in whoſe favour her own wiſhes 
preponderated, as to an union with her 
beloved charge. Oſmond's character, his 
family, and fortune, were better known 
to her than were Melcourt's: on the 
other hand, Melcourt ſeemed to Ds 
none of that impetuofity of temper, that 
marked his rival's diſpoſition ; and as to 
fortune, in all human probability he 
would inherit that of Mr. Varennes, who 
Indeed, had often ſignified . as much.--- 
The faithful promiſe, however, which 
ſhe had made to Mr. Evans, not to in- 
fAuence the opinion of Matilda, induced 
der to — no more, than that ſhe ap- 
- | proyed 


659 
proved of the anſwer, provided Matilda 
really felt the ſentiments the Li af 


| Sanftioned by Mrs. Munſter's appro- 
bation, Matilda delayed not a moment 
to relieve that ſuſpenſe, 


4 The reſtleſs cede an aching breaſl,” 


which, to a mind like Oſmond” s, becomes 
intolerable. She repaired to the break - 
faſt room, but not finding him, ſhe fan- 
cied ſhe heard his ſteps in paſſing the 
dining-parlour : here ſhe found him ; his 
hands in his pocket, his eyes fixed on 
the ground, pacing the room, emboſomed 
in thought. His back being turned, as 
ſhe gently entered, and truſting that he 
would perceive the paper on the carpet, 
ſhe threw it down, and inſtantly cloſed 
the door after her. A few moments 
previous to the dinner hour, Oſmond 
and Melcourt entered the drawing-room. 
— Matilda had reaſon to believe that 
| 5 | Ofmond's 
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Oſmond's doubts were now all ſatisfadto- 
rily removed. The bluſh of ſelf-appro- 
bation illumined her whole counte- 
nance ; anticipating. the acknowledge- 
ments ſhe expected from Oſmond for the 
crap, ſhe felt herſelf already confuſed ; 

and when firſt accoſted by Melcourt, ſhe 
appeared evidently embarraſſed, wiſhed 
him e good evening,“ in lieu of * good 
morning ;” ſaid the weather was © very 
fine, although the rain was pouring. 
Melcourt and Mr. Varennes laughed 
heartily, at theſe miſtakes. Oſmond at- 
tributed her abſence of mind to very dif- 
ferent motives, and the crimſon that 
Painted her cheeks to Melcourt” s wel- 
come appearance. — His ſoul fired with 
jealouſly,—Wrapt in ſorrow and ſuſpenſe, 
-he had trod and re-trod over the paper, 
containing the far of his happineſs, 
x without noticing it. 


- Matilda "obleryed, with e the 
gloom yt hung upon his brow ; for 
aware 


(E ) 
aware of his uſual energy in happineſs 
as in ſorrow, ſhe expected to have had 
ſome difficulty to allay the tranſport, ſhe 


ſuppoſed her ſcrap would have occaſion- 


ed.—Mrs. Munſter, equally aſtoniſhed, 
concluded he had not received it. 


During the dinner, captain Oſnaburgh 
and Mr. Hamilton were announced. Mr. 
Varennes welcomed their arrival with 
heartfelt pleaſure. They were both in 
the ſea ſervice: the firſt ſeemed about 
three or four and thirty, and the other 
much younger. Their appearance bore 
the ſemblance of men of faſhion, and 
their perſons were ſtrikingly pleaſing. 
Captain Oſnaburgh's features were re- 
gular, his ſtature tall and graceful, and 
he might be, critically ſpeaking, reck- 
oned the handſomeſt man of the two. Mr. 
Hamilton's figure was of the middling 
ſize, elegant and intereſting ; his coun- 
tenance expreſſive, ſoft, and alluring.— 
“ Suffer me, ladies and gentlemen, to 

have 
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have the pleaſure of introducing captain 
Oſnaburgh,” ſaid Mr. Varennes, my 
particular friend, and lieutenant Ha-- 
milton.”---The bow and curtſey went 
round, with many apologies from the 
ſtrangers, for diſturbing the dinner table. 
« You were not accuſtomed, fir,” ſaid 
captain Oſnaburgh, © to dine ſo late, or 
my memory has. played me truant ; but 
we ſailors, cruizing upon the turbulent 
ocean, are apt to be forgetful of what 
paſſes on ſhore, till at length we become 

as rough as the element we plough.”- 
« Whatever you may pleaſe -to A 
to the contrary,” returned Mr. Varen- 
nes, © confefs, my worthy friend, that 
you would be deviliſhly hurt were other 
people to be of the like opinion.” 
Pon my ſoul I mean what I ſay,” 
replied the captain---© I believe Mr. Ham- 
ilton will not ſcruple to ſecond me.”--- 
« ** in truth, replied his friend, 
| « the 


« the loſs we ſuſtain, in our ſociety being 
compoſed of one ſex only, is ſufficient 
to account for our unpoliſhed nature.” 
* This makes you prefer the company 
of the other ſex the more on ſhore,” re- 
joined Mrs Varennes; « moſt men are 
indifferent to that which is eaſily obtain- 
ed, and only prize what is beyond their 
reach; thus perhaps what you regret is 
one of our greateſt advantages.“ | 
Et would be a difficult taſk for me to 
think fo, madam,” exclaimed captair. 
Oſnaburgh, « efpecially when 1 look 
_ round this table.” I ſwear, Oſna- 
burgh,” ſaid Melcourt, © you are grown 
quite gallant, ſince I faw you laſt,” ob- 
ſerving whether Matilda's eyes were fixed 
on the ftrangers—*© you- are fiſhing for 
compliments, I proteſt,” continued Mel- 
court, who, with all the vivacity of one 
who laughs at the paſt and thinks only on 
che an een, entertained the 
| r 
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company with a thouſand ſallies of wit 


and humour; while poor Oſmond, with 


a ſickened heart, felt diſguſted to obſerve 
how foon a few unmeaning words, that 
ſpring neither from the heart nor the 
head, but are the common vocabulary of 
gallantry which every man, with tolera- 
ble animal ſpirits, repeats like a parrot, faſ- 
cinated female attention. He could not in 


this follow Melcourt's example ; for his 


lips were the faithful interpreters of his 
heart, and obedient only to its dictates. 


| To witneſs any longer the progreſs he 


believed Melcourt made in Matilda's af- 


fection became too painful for his philo- 


fophy to withſtand ; and he ſecretly re- 


ſolved, that unleſs ſhe anſwered his ſcrap 
that night, he would return to England, 
there buy a commiſſion in the army, and, 

in the tumult of war, ſeek to baniſh her 
image from his mind. The naturat 


warmth of his diſpoſition, ſometimes led 
his better judgement aſtray ; and with 
| him 


— 
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him it was an invariable rule, not nan 
to ſay a thing, whether to himſelf or any 
other perſon, but, if poſſible, to put his 
words in execution. The remainder - of 
the evening glided away quicker than 
could have been expected, conſidering 
that many in the circle were conſtrained 
to appear chearful, in compliment to the 
two ſtrangers whoſe pleaſantry of con- 
verſation equalled the elegance of their 
Perſans. 


Matilda, for ſome time, felt herſelf 
piqued at Oſmond's extraordinary cool- 
neſs; her ſpirits were depreſſed: the of- 
tener ſhe recapitulated the contents of 
her ſcrap, the more ſhe felt offended, and 
could not avoid ſilently obſerving, © ſuch 
is man |! never contented what more 
could I write? Ungrateful Oſmond |— 
perhaps my gravity---arifing, alas! from 
his extraordinary behaviour---may induce 
him to imagine that I repent of my 
words. 4 n herſelf that this 
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probably had given him uneaſineſs, ſhe 
aſſumed a lively air,,and appeared in good 
ſpirits. Sometimes. ſhe was prompted 
to inveſtigate the cauſe of his. melan- 
choly; but a little ſelf-pride—often 
woman's beſt friend, ſometimes her worſt 
enemy, and if too much indulged, her 
certain ruin---ſuggeſted that it was un- 
neffary.---When they ſeparated for the 
night, he took an opportunity to whifper 
as ſhe quitted the room, Good-night4 


_ unkind, adored Matilda !---this is the 
hft time you may ever fee me: fare- 


wel, lovely woman! though I muſt al- 


ways envy the man of your ehoice, may 


Matifdz be bleſt !” 


Matilda could ſcarcely ſuſtain herfelf : 


nor was ſhe able to make any reply, but 


haſtily reached her room, to reflect alone, 
and to develope, if poſſible, the mean- 
ing of this wonderful ſalutation. She 
had noticed that Maria had been penſive 


and unwell all day, and ſhe wiſhed not 


to. 


BD 


E 
to diſturb her repoſe, more eſpecially as 
it was already paſt two in the morning. 
---Matilda alſo imagined, that after the 
converſation of the preceding night, 
with which ſhe thought it probable Oſ- 
mond had been made acquainted ; and 
that he had informed his ſiſter of the re- 
ceipt of her ſcrap; a circumſtance 
which Matilda had been prevented com- 
municating to Maria by variety of impe- 
diments, and want of opportunity. Sug- 

geſtions like theſe filled her with thoſe 
diſtreſſes, which a leſs delicate ind 
would have totally W e | 


CHAP, 
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HS. 


*% Beanteons are the dews of morning, 
When they bathe the lovely flow'r ; 

Are the lucid drops of Feeling, | 
When from fondugſi falls the ſhow'r.” 


PRATT. 


TI E party bad ſeparated late, and 


Maria's ſpirits were already much ex- 
hauſted, ſhe, therefore, gladly ſought 
her apartment, where, however, ſhe 
was ſoon diſturbed by a gentle-rap at her 


chamber door. Concluding it to be Ma- 


tilda, ſhe deſired her to come in; ſome- 


what ſurprized ſhe uſed the formality of 


knocking. Scarce had the reflection 
died away, ere Oſmond entered. 


— 


<£ You wonder, no doubt, to ſee me 
at this late hour: but I have ſomething 
of moment to impart.”---His agitated 
alr 
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air ſtruck Maria with many apprehen- 
fions--—She' was no ſtranger to his paf- 
fion for Matilda ; nor to his intention of 
divulging it to her; and, from a miſap- 
prehenſion, ſhe concluded that Matilda 
had given him a negative in fayour of 
Melcourt. 


Be ſeated, Oſmond, what ails you?“ 
« The worſt of evils, the moſt inſup- 
portable! I am erage leave Bruges 
to morrow morning | 
Leave us ! my brother ; ; are you mad! 
---What do you mean ?” 
« No, Maria, I am determined, and 
nothing on earth ſhall alter my intentions. 
—To-morrow I am ' reſolved to quit 


Bruges-- have already offended Matilda 


-—curſed fool that I am! She diſdains 
even giving me an anſwer---She deſpiſes 
me---I intend to purchaſe a commiſſion, 
and ſeek in“ | 

” Oſmond ! my dear Wecker! what 


mean "78 ?-.-hear me !---for heaven's 
| ſake, 


"i 
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fake, do not be guilty of any. impru- 
dence |- -Are vou certain Mil * 4 
weighed your queſtion Fes q 

« Too. certain, Maria; 1 . no 1 I 
ther proof : : nay, I appeal to yourſelf to I 
ſay on your honour, whether you do not | 
think Melcourt's ſuit favoured ?” . 


Maria could not contradiQ, yet ſhe | 
dreaded to affirm his doubts---* Some- | 
times, rephed ſhe, © I am inclined to | 
think with yourſelf : at others, indeed 
generally, her behaviour widely cantra- 
dicts this belief. know nat how to de- 
SME, much leſs how to advice you.” 
Maria! you do know - but you are | 
ing to ſpeak the truth. I feel your g 
goodneſs ; it is grateful to my beart, 


however I may blame your inſincerity. 


Jam prepared I am reſigned ſince it 
is the will of heaven that my moſt ar- 
dent prayer ſhall be rejected, I will yet 


Prove that her happineſs is my ſole am- 
dition, by leaving her to the full direc- 


tion 


E 
tion of her own heart---If Melcourt is 
oh God! my foul recoils at the 
thought!” -- | | 
18 Huſh, Oſmond ! be not unjuſt-—Met- 
court never intentionally gave you pain. 
Is he not as likely as yourſelf to be ena- 
moured of Matilda, and poſſibly as 
much incenſed againſt you, as you are 
with him?“ * 
If that were the caſe, Maria, h he 
would -not tamely ſubmit to half what 
he has done to my own knowledge No, 
Maria, your brother may be miſerable, 
but he ſhall never be found unjuſt.—If 
Melcourt be the man you beheve him,” 
continued Oſmond, © then ſay your bro- 
ther is deſtitute of penetration. Never- 
theleſs, ſuch is my idea of juſtneſs, that 1 
am averſe to perſuade, or being perſuad- 
ed: we are born to judge for ourſelves; 
for this purpoſe was our reaſon. given us: 
I deem it an indiſputable conviction of a 
weak mind and of a mean fpirit, to. be 
OO by every intruder's opinion.---I 

ſhould 
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mould deſpiſe myſelf, were I to remain 
here to be laughed at by Melcourt, 
pitied by my friends, diſcarded by Ma- 
tilda.”- 

« I would ha you, Oſmond, fulfil 
your wiſhes,--hut deliberately. See my 
father and mother---adviſe with them 
your ſudden diſappearance will alarm and 
diſtreſs them exceedingly.” 1 
- © T expected as much, but I am reſo- 
tute to my word: I have ordered the 
chaiſe at eight in the morning, and go I 
will.-Before I depart, I charge you, dear 
ſiſter, as you love me, to tell Matilda, 


that I would not wound her feelings a | 
ſecond time by addrefling her in writing 
—that her filent anſwer to my laſt ſcrap | 
convinces me I have no hope of ever poſ- 
ſefling that place in her affection, I dared | 


aſpire to—that whatever may be her pre- 


dilections, my moſt affectionate wiſhes | 
will ever attend her---and that when the 


unfortunate name of Cſmond croſſes her 
„ may it recal to her mind thoſe 


happy | 
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happy. ſcenes of peaceful childhood we 
ſpent together in Devonſhire: ſhould it 
bring a thought leſs pleaſant, let it be 
eraſed by ſome other name dearer to her 
heart!“ 

Having pronounced theſe words, he 
laid his head upon the table, as if aſham- 
ed of the agony he ſuffered. The tear 
trembled in his eye; it ſeemed too proud 
to fall and too big to ſtand. Maria in 
ſilence wept abundantly : the great error 
ſhe laboured under precluded her offer- 
ing that conſolation ſhe knew the only 
one that could be acceptable, to her 
brother; and her feelings were too ſtrong 
to be expreſſed---* She looked and fi ighed 
and ſighed again.“ | 

“This anguiſh, Maria, is perbaps un- 
worthy of your brother: yet when my 
mind recals the numberleſs hours of 
hope and fear that have ſo long racked 
this boſom with tortures inconceivable, 
thoſe deluſive dreams of golden plea- 
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ſure I have indulged by her fide, when 
creative fancy looked to futurity with a 
rapture not to be deſcribed, it quite un- 
mans me; and I become the victim of 


deſpair.---Where ſhall I find another Ma- 


tilda ?---Where: ſhall I find ſuch match- 
leſs charms, ſuch an enlightened mind, 
ſo many virtues combined in one woman? 

. - Alas, nowhere !---Oh! never! never 


Oh! Matilda! dear excellence 1—Un- 
kind Matilda!“ Again he ſtruck his 
forehead - the pulling" beat faſt, but no 
hand could arreſt their tumult, and he 
burſt into a flood of tears. 


« Thus ſelf-deceived 
Still far from truth, ſtill wanders i in the maze 
Of doubts and fears, while in his breaſt he tries 
To feed that hope his better ſenſe denies. 

So the poor bird that from his fields of air 
Lights in the fraudful gin, or vicious ſnare, 
The more he flutters, and the ſubtle wiles 
Attempts to ſcape, the faſter I the toils,” 


« I ſhall write my father a few lines ; ; 
an Interview would be too painful on 
both 
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both ſides, and is | beſt avoided.---One 
thing more,” continued Oſmond, taking 
the hand of Maria, and addreſſing her 
emphatically-- Never let Matilda be- 
come acquainted with the pangs I endure 
for her ſake ; her gentle heart, ſooner 
than give pain, would ſacrifice its own 
peace; and though to be Matilda's huſ- 
band is the only bleſſing I aſked of hea- 
ven, my proud ſoul would indignantly 
reject the idea, that compulſion made 
her mine, or that we were united in any 
bonds but thoſe of reciprocal affection.— 
If my abſence grieves her, as from friend- 
ſhip perhaps it may—grief of any kind 
wants no aggravation—do you, in that 
caſe, my dear ſiſter, endeavour to aſſuage 
it; for I can bear any thing, ſave that 
Matilda ſhould be unhappy. If Mel- 
court behaves honourably, a very few 


days will decide her choice; if he con- 


tinues to dangle by her ſide, and make 
no offer, write to me, and I will compel 
him to declare his intention.—OQn recol- 

5 E 2 lection, 
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lection, I am half inclined to wait a few 
days longer.” 


Maria, greatly diſtreſſed at her brother's 
ſituation, intreated him not to act pre- 
cipitately; yet, perſuaded that Melcourt 
had declared himſelf to Matilda, ſhe 
ſcarcely knew what advice to ſuggeſt as 
preferable.—* I muſt confeſs,” ſaid ſhe, 
_ * notwithſtanding your prejudice reſpect- 
ing Melcourt, I have no doubt but his 
intentions are honourable, and I cannot 
ſee him in the unfavourable light you 
do.” | . 

« Ves, he dare not act otherwiſe,” 
faid Oſmond, with contempt; “ there are 
ſome circumſtances, my dear ſiſter, where 
honour binds us to ſecrecy, as there are 
many points in a man's private character, 
the wiſeſt of your ſex cannot penetrate. 
Melcourt has, doubtleſs, many pleaſing 

qualities; were thoſe leſs eminent, I 
| ſhould feel it my duty to divulge thoſe 
errors which age and experience, with 

an 


E 

an amiable wife, may correct: therefore 
I do not merit Maria's accuſation of act- 
ing with prejudice towards him : ſhe 
may rely on my ſacred word, that I have 
behaved in the moſt honourable manner, 
by not further expoſing him, than by 
giving my ſuppoſition to your private 
ear, which: you know, dear girl, 1s al- 
lowable.—Perhaps I am too ſcrupulous 
when I inſpect the character of that man 
I would wiſh to call brother, or him [I 
would eſteem as my friend ; neither of 
theſe, I doubt, can Melcourt ever be !— 
He will rejoice to learn my departure— 
be it ſo—my ſoul ſoars above ſuch little- 
neſs.— And now, deareſt ſiſter, farewel ! 
— This ſeparation is, indeed, cruel !— 
Oh! Maria! feel for me—but do not add 
to my ſufferings by your tears.” 


| Maria could reſtrain her grief no 
longer. She wept aloud; for though ſhe. 
imagined Melcourt in a manner engaged 
to Matilda, her heart refuſed to baniſh 
| | * * him 


1 


him from her memory: every word ut- 
tered againſt him was as a ſharp- pointed 
arrow piercing her boſom: in ſhort, 
though ſhe knew her brother above diſ- 
ſimulation, ſhe could not believe Mel- 
court worthleſs: All theſe circumſtances, 
and the pain ſhe felt in parting with a 
brother tenderly beloved, overwhelmed 
by the acuteſt ſorrow, combined to ſink 
her ſpirits to the depths of affliction.— 
She wept and laughed in the ſame breath, 
and ſeemed for a few minutes inſenſible 
to Oſmond's fraternal reproofs---* Maria 
I implore you, on my knees, ceaſe this 
anguiſh---you will awaken the family--- 
For heaven's ſake, my deareſt ſiſter, calm 
your agitation----T will return----Yes, 
Maria, I ſhall—I ſhall be”---He wiſhed 
to ſay he ſhould be happy, but the 
thought of happineſs, bereft of Matilda, 
chilled his blood, and died upon his 
tongue.---Maria, though ſpeechleſs, had 
not leſt her ſenſes, and ſeeing Oſmond 


7 891 a movement to leave the room, ſhe 
roſe 
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roſe from her chair, and recovering arti- 
culation by the exertion, ſaid, with dit- 
ficulty. © Do not quit me---I am better -- 
quite well.“ This was preciſely what he 
wiſhed ; for her ſilence had alarmed him. 
Then be not a fooliſh girl,” rejoined 
Oſmond, kiſſing her pale cheek, as the 
manly tears trickled down his own; 
« let reaſon ſtrengthen your courage--- 
you ought to inſpire me by your example 
_ ---when duty calls, Maria, we muſt 


obey.” 


The pleaſure of ſeeing her recover, re- 
called his dejected ſpirits, and ſerved 
greatly to renovate the tranquillity of his 
mind. In conſideration to her indiſpoſi- 
tion, he promiſed to defer his journey 
till the day following, on condition that 
ſhe would immediately retire to reſt, and 
take ſomething to compoſe herſelt to 
ſleep. | 


. Having extorted this promiſe, Oſmond 
4: repaired | 


: « 


repaired to his own room, where he 
wrote a few lines to his father, and a 
ſhort note to his ſiſter, then went to bed, 
but not to reſt ; a diſturbed flumber cloſ- 
ed his eyes, that rather fatigued than 
refreſhed either his mind or his body. 
Filled by illuſive viſions, ſometimes he 
fancied Matilda betrothed to Melcourt, 
ſuffering the moſt poignant diſtreſs of 
penury and want; at others, he beheld 
her robed in white in the midſt of ſplen- 
dour, yet ſeeming unhappy, and beck- 
oning to him; then let fall her glove at 
his feet, over which he trod and re-trod 
and left her.— Thus haraſſed by unquiet 
dreams, Oſmond paſſed the remainder of 
the night—He awoke about fix in the 
morning, under an impreſſion on his ima- 
gination, that he was reviewing his regi- 
ment, while a full band played in de- 
lightful harmony. The muſic his fancy 
had converted into a martial band, pro 
ceeded from the chiming of the bells, 

| th which 
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which the ſleep he partook of permitted 
to vibrate on his imagination. | 


The chimes (or carillons) at Bruges, 
are remarkably ſweet, and chime every 
hour a whole tune; at the half hour a 
moiety ; and a few bells at the quarter. 
He ſoon diſcovered his error, and liſtened 
with great pleaſure to the real cauſe, 
being a favourite French romance, pe- 
culiarly plaintive, and one that had al- 
ways delighted him. It became the 
more intereſting at the preſent juncture. 
He fancied the words of the air were ap- 
plicable to his own ſituation. Impreſſed 
with this idea, he tranſlated them into 
Engliſh, roughly ſketched on a piece of 
paper, addreſſed to Maria, and left 
them in his room. | 


' ROMANCE: 


Thou mourn'R my days, that deep in gloom appear, 
My hapleſs days, bound in by ſorrow's ſpells : 
Ah! ceaſe to mourn a lot to wiſdom dear, 
Aud learn that reaſon with affliction dwells, 
* 5 By 
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By youth's ſeducing joys, by love enflam'd, 
I blindly worſhipp'd the inſidious fair; 

My chains were light, my ready heart was tam'd, 
But when I broke them, I deſpis'd the ſnare, 


Wholly reſign'd to pleaſure's madd'ning fires, 

To all the follies of inebriate youth ; 
My ſoul was finking to corrupt defires, | 
When forrow woke me to the voice of truth. 


£ Glory and honours vaniſh'd at their dawn, 


The dazzling hopes of giddy life are fled : .. | 
Deluſive dreams! from which my mind is drawn, 
Swittly ye flew, and all your charms are dead, 


Say, where ſhall wretchedneſs her tumults calm? 


On heavenly ſympathy the ſoul relies : 
Of friendſhip then we doubly feel the balm, 
When even love from low'ring ſorrow flies, 


Oſmond being informed the chaiſe 
waited, without giving himſelf time to 
reflect, obeyed the ſummons, telling the 
poſtillion he would largely recompence 


him, provided he drove expeditiouſly, 
and gained Oſtend in time for the even- 


ing's tide, The boy aſſured him there 
og Was 
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was no occaſion to hurry, as he knew 
the tide to be late, and the wind contra- 
ry ; that he would do his beſt to pleaſe 
his honour, but that his horſes were only 
a few hours come off a long journey.— 
Such intelligence was ill calculated for 
 Oſmond's impatience, who began to re- 
gret he had not given the preference to 
riding on horſeback. Again charging 
the boy to be quick, they ſet off, ventre 
2 terre, ſmacking and cracking the whip 
till they quite loſt ſight of Bruges. 
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' CHAP. v. 


— Truſt me, child, 
There lurks a ſerpent in this flow'ry path 
Shall ſting thee to the quick. Hvuzvpts. 


Mari.oa gladly beheld the dawn 
of day open gradually to her longing 
view, and anxiouſly liſtened to hear the 
grateful found of the family's ſtirring. 
About eight ſhe ventured to leave her 
room. It had occurred to her that Oſ- 
mond might have overlooked the ſcrap. 
She proceeded directly to the dining- 
parlour, in order to ſatisfy herſelf ; but 
not finding the fmalleſt veſtige of the 
unfortunate flip of paper, ſhe returned 
aſſured that he muſt have found it. —As. 
none of the family had yet aſſembled, 
Matilda fat down to a piano-forte. Un- 

| harmonious as were her thoughts, en- 
tirely engroſſod by Qſmond's unaccount- 
| able 
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able behaviour, ſhe touched the keys in 
a few pathetic, yet wild, notes, ſcarcely 
thinking on what ſhe was playing, and 
too unſettled to take a muſic book, till 
at length ſhe imperceptibly fell into the 
favourite air, which had that very morn- 


ing ſerved to ſoothe and amuſe him. 


Having played it ſeveral times over, the 
words, “ You may never ſee me again,” 
ſeemed imprinted on the muſic ſtand, 
and gave a pang to her heart, which ſhe 
tried to relieve by a ſigh, fucceeded by a 
few unconſcious tears that fell upon the 
notes, while ſhe ftill continued to give to 
the little plaintive air, the utmoſt pathos. 
— Her back being towards the door, 
Melcourt entered, and placed himfelf 
behind her unnoticed, till the warmth of 
his breath reached her cheek—ſhe ſtarted 
—the firſt wiſh which ſprung from her 
heart was, that it might be the breath of 
Oſmond ; the chagrin ſhe experienced 
on the diſappointment, was not a little 
aggravated by finding her eyes humid, 
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and could not have eſcaped the penetration 
of a leſs intereſted obſerver than Melcourt, 
who, however, affected not to perceive 
it. 


When Miſs Evans touches the keys,“ 
ſaid he gaily, © I fancy myſelf liſtening 
to the lyre of Orpheus ; and when I find 
my miſtake, I wiſh myſelf another Paris, 
happy to endure his fate, could I meet 
with equal acquieſcence in her, who has 
more than the charms of Helena!“ 

If we are to ſpeak mythologically,” 
replied Matilda, for a moment abaſhed, 
ce rather let me aſpire to the virtues of | 
Penelope, than the charms of Helena, | 
which can never be recollected without 
exciting both pity and cenſure.” 

In you, Miſs Evans,” replied Mel- | 
court,“ we ſee both combined — Helena's 
beauty with Penelope's virtues ---- who | 
then dare aſpire to be the envied U- 
lyſſes ?” 

« Not him who avowedly profeſſes his 
| with 
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wiſh to rival the unfortunate Menelaus,“ 
—ſaid Matilda, vexed to be alone with 
Melcourt, whom ſhe began to ſuſpect 
Oſmond diſliked. And then, for his 
audacity,” exclaimed Melcourt,“ ſeek 
his ſad recompence in the fate of Iphis.” 


The entrance of Maria terminated a 
converſation, extremely unpleaſant to 
Matilda.---Maria finding they had met 
unuſually early, concluded it was by 
appointment ; which, corroborating her 
former mifconceptions, ſhe now regret- 
ted that ſhe had diſſuaded her brother 
from his intended journey, and would 
have inſtantly withdrawn, partly to con- 
ceal the emotions created by this appa- 
rent aſſignation, and partly in queſt of 
her brother. 


Matilda conjured her to remain, ſay- 
ing, © ſhe took it very unkind in her 
leaving the room ſo precipitately.”---- 
Before Oſmond quitted the houſe, he had 

kindly, 
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kindly, yet peremptorily, enjoined the 
ſervants to keep his ſecret, until the let- 
ters were delivered. They were faith- 
ful, and nothing had tranſpired. Maria 
queſtioned the maid, whether Mr. Of- 
mond was out; who replied, © ſhe did 
not know---but believed not.”---This an- 
ſwer ſatisfied both Maria and Matilda, 
who imagined that, were he really gone 
out, the domeſtics would have known it. 
The former alſo knew her brother to be 
a ſtrict obſerver of his promiſes, even in 
the moſt trivial concerns ; and they now 
expected him every moment to deſcend 
from his chamber. 


Mrs. Munſter and Mrs. Varennes hav- 
ing joined the party, Maria took the op- 
portunity of leaving the room in ſearch 
of Oſmond, whoſe non- appearance began 
to alarm her. With a palpitating heart 
ſhe went up ſtairs, and knocked at his 
door; receiving no anſwer, ſhe entered, 
and, to her great mortification, only 

| found 
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found the two letters on the table, and 
the verſes written in pencil, ſcarcely le- 
gible. With a trembling hand ſhe 
opened that addreſſed to herſelf, and 
read 


Halſpaſt three in the morning. 
My beloved ſiſter, when ſhe receives 
this, will -accuſe me of forfeiting my 
word; but I hope the inducement that 
impels me to riſque the accuſation will, 
in ſome meaſure, exonerate me.— The 
anguiſh I beheld you undergo laſt night, 
juſtifies my apprehenſigns of encounter- 
ing another interview, which, notwith- 
ſtanding your reſolution, I am ſenſible 
would be attended with the ſame conſe- 
quences. 
“Give the other 1 my dear Maria, 
to my father, and tenderly embrace my 
beloved mother; tell her, ſhe muſt nei- 
ther regret my abſence, nor blame my 
precipitation. To tear oneſelf from a 
beloved object, and from inevitable dan- 
= 5 ger, 
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ger, at the expence of our happineſs, 
requires the utmoſt exertion; it muſt be 
done from the impulſe of the moment, 
or never Reaſon teaches me the neceſ- 
ſity of this ſtep, while phrenzy puts it 
in practice: donot, however, Maria, tell 
this to my mother; for her affectionate 
heart would adduce more evils to this ſe- 
paration than benefits, which I expect 
are numberleſs and ſalutary.— Be my 
faithful meſſenger to the amiable Matil- 
da: my heart ſuggeſts much ; yet, over- 
whelmed as it is with grief I will not 
venture to tranſcribe its dictates, leſt I 
lead myſelf in a maze of extatic phan- 
taſms, from whence there is no extrica- 
tion —Acquaint her hereafter—no ! no- 
thing—My brain is becoming frantic. — 
Adieu, my deareſt ſiſter; rejoice that 
your brother has reſolution to ſhun the 
fire, ere he is wrapt in its flames. Be- 
ware | O my ſiſter, beware that your 
heart forms no ill-requited paſſion: check 
it, my loye, in the bud ; you are then 

its 
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its miſtreſs—if you negle& this caution, 
it will become your maſter.--- The gentle 
wind of innocence refreſh you ! the ge- 
nial warmth of chaſte affection warm 
your boſom !---and 'that the angel of 
bleſſedneſs may direct you and Matilda, 
is the deareſt and moſt earneſt wiſh of 
| „ Your affectionate 
_ « OsMonD.” 


Tins I am apprehenſive of incuring Mr. 
Evans diſpleaſure ; but {me will juſtify 


my conduct, or remove my doubts :--- 


meanwhile, Maria muſt plead my vin- 
dication.“ 


Maria having read her letter, found 
herſelf too unwell to rejoin the breakfaſt 
table. She repaired to her room; ſent 
Oſmond's letter, with an apology, to her 
father, ſtating, that indiſpoſition pre- 
vented her attending the breakfaſt party. 


Mrs. Evington immediately attended 
Maria; 
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Maria; while Matilda, in the utmoſt per- 
turbation, anticipated and waited the 
purport of Mr, Evington's letter, whoſe 
expreſſive countenance quickly denot- 


ed that it contained ſomething diſ- 
treſſing and unexpected, which, how- | 


ever, he forbore to ſignify; only ob- 


ſerving. © his ſon would not breakfaſt | 
with them that morning.”---The doubts | 


and fears of Matilda were now realized: 
ſhe had paſſed two nights in cruel ſuſ- 
penſe and great anxiety : her ſpirits were 


too much weakened to ſuſtain more: | 


they failed her ;---yielding to the impulſe 


of the moment, and imagining the worſt, 
her heart ſickened : -riſing to quit the | 


room, ſhe fell ſenſeleſs at Mr, Evington's 
feet... 


The whole houſe preſented a ſcene of | 


confuſion, of eonſternation, and of grief. 


Surprize and terror aſſailed each indi- 


vidual, yet none dared to enquire into 
the cauſe. As ſoon as Matilda was ſuf- 
; ficiently 


1 


ficiently recovered, Mrs. Munſter and 


Mrs. Varennes conducted the invalid to 


her apartment, and left the ſolution of 


theſe myſterious events to Mr. Evington, 
who was now under the neceſſity of 
explaining them by reading his ſon's let 
ter. | | 


“ My dear fir, 


« With heartfelt concern I anticipate | 
the diſpleaſure and poſſibly the uneaſineſs 
theſe lines will occaſion my fanuly, 


9 when they apprize you that I am on my 


journey to England. An affair deeply 
¶ intereſting to my preſent and future peace 
| of mind, compels me to adopt this ex- 
J pedient.---Perfettly convinced, fir, of 


your paternal affection, I confide in the 


2g with, I know you muſt entertain, to ſee 
my happineſs reſtored, which will excuſe 
my precipitation in its purſuit, and give 
me ultimately your ſanction for my con- 


duct. | 
I] am fully determined to purchaſe 
a com- 
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a commiſhon ; and my reſolution on that 
ſubje& is formed on the moſt mature 
deliberation. Therefore, dear ſir, al- 
though I ſhall wait your-anſwer before I 
completely execute my intentions, ſuffer 
me to hope it will be acquieſcent ; it 
being impoſſible for me to ſpecify the im- 
mediate neceſſity which urges this deter- 
mination. | LO 
« Meanwhile, dear fir, aſſure yourſelf 
and my tenderly-beloved mother, that 
your ſon, ever reluctant to incur your 
diſpleaſure, laments he is indiſpenſably , 
forced to riſque it at preſent ; that he ne- 
vertheleſs relies on your indulgence, to 
reinſtate him in that affection it would 
ſenſibly grieve him to wound, and be e 
conſidered an irremediable loſs to forfeit ; 
which aſſurance no event can alter, or 
ever diminiſh the reſpectful affection of 


their ſon, HAY 
C OsMmonD.” 


Mr. 


6 


Mr. Varennes attributed this ſudden 
abſence to ſome indiſcretion, which, pro- 
| bably, Oſmond had committed in Bruges ; 
never ſuſpecting it could ariſe from any 
miſunderſtanding between'him and Ma- 
tilda.- Mr. Evans, on the other hand, 
felt his choler riſing, which ſeldom re- 
quired much provocation, though gene- 
rally more quickly ſubdued.---Highly as 
he eſteemed Oſmond, the unfortunate 
impetuoſity of that young gentleman's 
temper, meeting with his own, which 
was equally impetuous, often created 
high words between them. 


« Pray let the young gentleman go,” 
| cried Mr. Evans; he muſt ſmart for theſe 
pranks---W hat new vagary has he got in 
his head ?---Certainly he is, without ex- 
ception, the moſt impetuous, extrava- 
gant, hair-brained boy, I know; an in- 
corrigible, good-for-nothing young run- 
a-oate |”--.-Mr. Evington's feelings were 
hurt by the contents of his ſon's letter, 


and 
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and the more ſo, as he ſuſpected the real 
cauſe. Nevertheleſs, his paternal affec- 
tion could not endure the beſt and deareſt 
friend to ſurmiſe a thought to his ſon's 
diſadvantage, much leſs to openly charge 

him with errors the moſt foreign to his 
nature. This had frequently been a ſub- 
ject of contention between him and Mr. 
Evans; but as the latter, when the heat 
of his temper abated, uſually acknow- 
ledged the injuſtice of his remarks, they 
were as willingly overlooked by the 
former. However, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, Mr. Evington ſeemed uncommon- 
ly diſpleaſed, that his friend ſhould ex- 
claim in ſuch harſh terms againſt Oſmond, 
in preſence of Mr. Varennes and young 
Melcourt: in his vindication, forgetting 
all reſentment to his ſon, he obſerved ra- 
ther ſharply, that Mr. Evans ſhould 
be more guarded in his expreſſions againſt 
a youth undeſerving of ſuch epithets--- 
nor is It generous,” continued Mr. 
Evington, © to aggravate a miſdemeanor 


in the abſence of the party.” 
| | 1A Ab- 


* 
« Abſent or preſent, fir,” retorted 
Mr. Evans angrily, and recollecting the 


| cauſe of his daughter's indiſpoſition, © I 


do not heſitate to repeat that ſuch raſh- 
neſs is unpardonable---far leſs excuſable 
than a thouſand other vices---a raſh man 
is a curſe to himſelf and all around him: 
this dreadful impetuoſity ought to be 


curbed by dear-brought experience, be- 


fore he is too old; otherwiſe let me 
never ſee him related to me.---Zounds 
fir | he would drive me crazy---as mad 
as a march hare in leſs than a week, 
were he on theſe pranks with his 


wife.” 


“ Your words, my dear fir, contradict 
themſelves ; it is not you he has offended 
---this warmth is unbecoming my friend, 
and what I could not forgive, were I not 
certain you affirm one thing and mean 
another.”---Mr. Varennes, willing to turn 
the converſation, offered his ſervant to 
purſue the gentleraan, with any meſſage 
Mr. Evington ſhould think proper. Mel 
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court ſaid little, and that little more 
concerning the loſs of the ladies' com- 
pany than of Oſmond's. 


Mr. Evington deliberated: a few mo- 
ments, whether to accept or to reject the 
offer, or ſuffer his ſon to accompliſh his 
deſign, © If I ſend,” thought Mr. 
Evington,, © he may be. embarked, or 
refuſe to return : for he is reſolute, even 


againſt every remonſtrance, to obey the 


dictates of his heart, when he believes 
himſelf right.---He is neither wild nor 
inconſiderate; I will, therefore, leave 


him to himſelf :---he thinks it neceſſary 


to avoid miſs Evans, for which reaſon I 
foreſee every leſſer obſtacle muſt, in his 


pPpinion, yield to the greater.”---In con- 


ſequence, Mr. Evington politely declined 
the offer made by Mr. Varennes, par- 
tially ſignifying his motives. | 


The petulance of Mr. Evans' temper 
being ſublided, he began to repent what 
had 


| { FF 

had inadvertently eſcaped his lips.---A 
thouſand fears that his violence had 
tended to incenſe Oſmond's father, offer- 
ed themſelves to torment his calmed 
reflections; and he now moſt urgently ' 
preſſed Mr. Evington to accept the offer, 
and diſpatch the ſervant with a letter ts 
recal Oſmond ; or even to permit Mr. 
Evans himſelf to follow him with a ver- 
bal meſſage. | 


« He is much indebted, for your kind 
offer, replied Mr. Evington, © but 1 
requeſt it as a particular favour that no 
meſſage of any kind He ſent : I have the 
beſt reaſons for impoſing this injunction, 
which another time I will explain.“ 


During theſe proceedings below ſtairs, 
Maria had informed her mother of all ſhe 
knew reſpecting the cauſe of this tranſ- 
action, with the converſation ſhe had 
held both nights with Matilda and Oſ- 
mond; which amply accounted for his 
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abſence and her indiſpoſition. Mrs. 
Evington wept; ſhe dreaded the ſudden 
check it would give her huſband's fond 


. expeCtation. She lamented the loſs of 


Matilda as a daughter, and the miſery it 
occaſioned her ſon ; yet more poignantly 
than all theſe, did ſhe lament the unfor- 
tunate progreſs which ſhe perceived Mel- 
court had made in the affections of 


* Maria. 


Nor was the tender Mrs. Munſter in a 
leſs perplexing ſituation; having aſſured 
herſelf that Matilda had deferred deliver- 
ing her ſcrap, and therefrom aroſe his 
viſible diſtreſs of mind the preceding 
evening Adviſe me, my dear ma- 
dam,” ſaid Matilda, as ſoon as Mrs. Va- 
rennes left the room, “ adviſe me how 
to act: if my father learns that Oſmond 
has behaved thus unkindly to me, not- 
withſtanding the ſcrap, he will fly in a 
paſſion, and declare it a premeditated 

_ affront; if I tell Mr. and Mrs. Evington, 
| they 


(( 


they may conclude that my anſwer was 
ſo cool, as to imply a negative, or it 
may occaſion a breach between father 
and ſon. No] Oſmond may accuſe me 
of indifference, but he ſhall never deem 
me ungenerous. With your conſent, my 
dear madam, the contents of my ſcrap, 
with his own, ſhall be kept ſecret: a 
few days may bring him back.“ -What- 
ever were Mrs. Munſter's private 
thoughts, ſhe aſſented to the propoſal.--- 
Matilda alſo wiſhed to rejoin the parties 
at breakfaſt; adding, that inaſmuch as 
her indiſpoſition had given them pain, 
her preſence would reſtore pleaſure; and 
that ſhe thought herſelf adequate to ap- 
pear again; * eſpecially,” ſaid ſhe, © as 
my father is always reitleſs and uneaſy if 
I am unwell, and he would now magnify 
my complaint into a dangerous malady, 
and be ſending for ſome of thoſe phyſi- 
clans, whoſe attendance would be loſt 
upon me.“ 


F 3 Such 
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Such were the motives aſſigned by Ma- 
tilda to Mrs. Munſter ; but ſhe was in- 
fluenced by other conſiderations, which 
her heart told her were of a nature not 
to be & eaſily communicated, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
— — — 1low quickly nature 2 
Falls to ae when REO becomes her object! 


SHAKSPEARE: 


Tu E unexpected departure of Oſmond, 
gave a depreſſion to the good ſpirits of 
the circle, which they could by no means 
ſurmount. Every individual aſſigned a 
different cauſe for his ſudden diſappear- 

ance, and carefully kept their own opinion 
to themſelves, with the view to leſſen the 
chagrin of each; which very circum- 
ſpection tended eventually to entangle 
and perplex, what a few confidential 
words would have ſatisfactorily explained 
and remedied. 


R alone rejoiced ; whatever 
were his feigned ſentiments, his heart 
ſecretly approved this ſtep in the man he 

1 4 called 
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called his Friend / inaſmuch as it left him 
unconſtrained; it removed, at once, 
what had heretofore been a formidable 
barrier to his wiſhes ; not, however, on 
Matilda's account; for as the field lay 
open, and the enemy flown, he now diſ- 
regarded the conqueſt ; beſides, Matilda's 
emphatic words were ſtill freſh in his me- 
mory ; © Not him who avowedly pro- 
feſſes his wiſh to rival the unfortunate 
Menelaus.” The expreſſion was certain- 


ly allegorical; yet the decided manner 


with which it was pronounced, and the 


repulſive look which accompanied it, 
indubitably gave him to underſtand the 
implied meaning. 


Melcourt had long flattered himſelf 


with having obtained Maria's affecti- 


on, although he apparently diſregarded 
the many mentionleſs attentions which, 
without forwardneſs, were perpetually 
renewed by the gentle and ever-obliging 


Maria.—He foreſaw it would be an eaſy 
taſk 
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taſk to ſubdue her heart, when it might 
beſt ſuit his convenience, which entirely 
depended on his ſucceſs with Matilda, 
whoſe fortune had always been a great 
magnet of attraction. She was the only 
daughter of a rich father, in a precarious 
ſtate of health; added to which, Mrs. 
Varennes had ſecretly ſanctioned this 
connection, with the aſſurance of leaving 
her fortune to Melcourt, provided he 
married Matilda, who, next to her dar- 
ling Protege, Melcourt, ſhe moſt tender - 
ly loved. Thus circumſtanced, he had 
artfully practiſed a double part; in Ma- 
tilda's abſence, he ſummoned every ſoft 
perſuaſive argument to inveigle Maria's | 
affections, and to keep alive that prefer- 
ence he knew himſelf poſſeſſed of, yet 
under the pretence of mere badznage ; 
| while he openly courted her friend. But 
he now determined to change his poſition, 
and make a regular aſſault on Maria's af- 
fedction, ſtrengthened by Matilda's ſtu- 
diouſly avoiding him ever ſince Oſmond's 

| F 5 _ departure. 
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departure. This reſolution received ad- 
ditional force in the courſe of the enſuing 
day, by the e diſcourſe with Mr. 
Evans. 


« De Melcourt,” ſaid Mr. Evans, 
we your attentions to my daughter have 
been too evident for you to imagine they 
could paſs unobſerved. I have before 
ſaid her own choice will ever meet with 
my approbation, and I give you my honour 
that I never biaſed her affections either 
as a father or a friend. -I this morning 


aſked her if your attentions were agree- 


able, as I thought I obſerved an uſual! 
embarraſſment in her deportment towards 
you latterly.” —She candidly replied, © On 
the contrary ; that they greatly diſtreſſed 
her; and that ſhe hoped ſhe had, di- 


rectly or indirectly, intimated as much. 


Now, my young friend, although our 
ſtay here will be very ſhort, ſuffer me to 
requeſt you will deſiſt your attentions to 
Matilda. This converſation is entirely 

between 


1 


between ourſelves, and ſhall remain un- 
noticed, if your behaviour convinces 
me you take it in the friendly manner 1 
mean it.“ 


Melcourt could not do otherwiſe than 
comply with Mr. Evans' requeſt: in re- 
turn, he lamented his unfortunate fate, 
which he ſaid could be meliorated only - 
by her fair friend, Miſs Evington, whoſe 
perfections ſo nearly LATER the all- 
conquering Miſs Evans.“ — Mr. Evans 
ſmiled on perceiving Melcourt's heart ſo 
pliant, and promiſed to become his ad- 
vocate * Miſs EVIHYNOn, . 


Meabwüle Maria had faithfully exe- 
cuted her brother's commithon to Ma- 
tilda, which, to their mutual joy and 
ſurprize, cleared up the fatal miſunder- 
ſtanding that had taken place between 
them, and occaſioned the dilemma in 
which they were mutually involved; for . 
had Maria imagined Matilda indifferent 
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to Melcourt, her perſuaſions would 


_ doubtleſs have prevented her brother ef. 


fecting his project, and have diſengaged 
her from a maze of perplexing difficul- 
ties. Maria now concluded from what 
Matilda ſaid, that her ſcrap muſt be the 
anſwer Oſmond alluded to in his letter 
and converſation; yet he mentioned, 
her diſdaining to give him an anſwer. 
Matilda had all along forgot to obſerve 
that ſhe threw the ſcrap on the carpet.— 
She certainly then avoided,” thought 


Maria © anſwering that part neareſt his 


heart, and. therefore he regards it as no 
reply.” She determined however to write 
for further explanation, and till that ar- 
rived to evade the topic with her fair 
friend. 


Scraps being ſtill prevalent, and at 
ways adopted on the moſt important as 
well as the moſt trifling ſubje&, they 
few about as rapidly as ever, and were 
now the welcome harbingers to Maria's 

partial 
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partial heart, of Melcourt's declaration. 
Diſſimulation conſtituted no part of her 
diſpoſition, Delighted to learn that he 
had not—as ſhe previouſly believed 
| addreſſed Matilda, ſhe accepted the long- 
_ cheriſhed boon with undiſguiſed pleaſure, 
and ſaved many of his ſcraps to ſhew to 
her mother, —Melcourt, on his part, 
ſtrenuouſly urged his ſuit with Mr. Eving- 
ton, who peremptorily deferred giving 
any anſwer until he had privately con- 
ſulted with his wife. Overjoyed to find 
her doubts were unexpectedly removed, 
Mrs. Evington heard her huſband with + 
pleaſure, and readily aſſented to Mel- 
court's addrefles, particularly as Maria 
had hitherto never teſtified a partiality 
for any other perſon. —Mr. and Mrs. Va- 
rennes were next to be conſulted, whoſe 
explanation, if concordant with Mel- 
court's propoſals, would eraſe every ob- 
ſtacle, ſave that of his being a foreigner. 
To Mr. Evington this laſt objection was 
of conſiderable magnitude ;—he regret- 
ted 


) 


ted having prolonged his viſit at Bruges ; 
but as regrets were unavailing g, he turned 
neceſſity to generoſity, and waved his 
averſion to the intermarrying betwixt 
different nations, ſince it tended to pro- 
mote his child's happineſs, whoſe credu- 
lous heart ſeemed wrapt in Melcourt's. 


E.. FI 


Mrs. Varennes confeſſed herſelf mor- 
tified that her favourite had met a re- 
fuſal. She even began to diſlike Matilda, 
as wanting judgment and capable of 
cruelty. She now hated Oſmond, whom 
ſhe conſidered as the ſole cauſe of her 
own and Melcourt's diſappointment, and 
ſought every opportunity to diſparage him 
in the. eſteem of Mr. Varennes. De- 
ſpairing, however, of the projected union 
| taking place between her two favourites, 
ſhe was ſtimulated by revenge to aſſent 
to Melcourt's addrefling Maria; hoping 
the ſudden transfer would pique Matil- 
da's pride, on finding her ſuperior charms 
fo eaſily refigned, —Mr. Varennes having 

Tr. hittle 
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little to beſtow, and ſubjected to his wife's 
controul in every thing where ſhe had 
power, complied as a thing of courſe. — 
Circumſtances being thus ſettled, Mel- 
court, ſeconded by all parties, made ra- 
pid progreſs towards the completion of 
his wiſhes. Letters were diſpatched to 
Oſmond, and the time already elapſed 
when Mr. Evington intended to continue 
bis long- projected journey, which Mrs. 
Munſter much wiſhed renewed, to diſſi- 
pate the anxiety that preyed upon Matil- 
da's mind, notwithſtanding every effort 
to remove it. Since ſhe had confeſſed 
Oſmond maſter of her heart, he reigned 
there with unbounded ſway ; every other 
ſociety became irkſome and infipid : the 
| charm that tranquillized her ſpirits, va- 
niſhed with him; and ſhe now only ap- 
preciated truly the pleaſure ſhe had fo 
long enjoyed, comparatively unregarded, 


and more than ever condemned her in- 


fenſibility. In this ſtate of mind, ſhe 
heard, with infinite ſatisfaction, the be- 
ginning | 
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ginning of the next week fixed upon for 
taking a final leave of Bruges. This ſa- 
tisfaction was ſomewhat increaſed, from 
perceiving the alteration in Mrs. Varen- 
nes' conduct towards herſelf, which, from 
no aſſignable reaſon that Matilda knew 
of, became tauntingly unkind. —Melcourt 
had obtained permiſſion to accompany 
his intended bride. But ſince the tranſ- 
fer that had taken place in his addreſſes, 


Matilda felt more at eaſe in his company. 


Soon after this, the quadrille tables 
being ſet as uſual, Mr. and Mrs. Varen- 
nes had ſcarcely finiſhed the firſt game, 
when the tinkling of a little bell arouſed 
their attention, and they both haſtily left 


the table, to kneel before the window,— 
« Hark ! hark !” ejaculated Mrs. Varen- 


nes, the hoſt is paſſing.” Then put- 
ting her hands together, ſhe began to re- 
peat her © Paternoſter, premiſed, how- 
ever, by a ſudden turn of the head, and 
ſaying, © Remember I play ponto—ſpa- 


dille, 


ng) 


| dille, manille, and baſto, are out; there 
are only two trumps remaining, and Mr. 
Evans is next to play.”— Then muttered, 
« Paternoſter, ave Maria,” &c.— Mr. 
| Varennes bent one knee, Melcourt ſtood; 
| and the reſt of the party roſe in compli- 
ment from their ſeats. Two minutes 
concluded the ceremony.—Mrs. Varen- 
nes, who had conſtantly kept a watchful 
eye on the card-table, ran to her place, 
declaring ſhe would play the vole, having 
juſt recollected that ſhe held all the beſt 
clubs in her own hand.—The vo/e was 
then pronounced, and would have been 
won, had not very provokingly the four 
ef clubs, in Mrs. Evington's hand, made 
bold to take the three, which card Mrs. 
| Varennes concluded would have com- 
| pleted her promiſed <0le,—The diſap- 
pointment was attended with viſible 
marks of diſpleaſure in Mrs. Varennes, 
until another vole, ſans prendre, reſtored 
the ſmile of ſelf-approbation on her 
countenance. 


The 
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The enſuing morning Mrs. Evington 
was much ſurprized by the following 
_ 


Sir Stanhope and Lady Murdoc pre- 


ſent compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Eving— 


ton; learning the family are ſtil] at 
Bruges, they will have the — to 
call on them on their way to Italy.“ 
| 66 Friday might, h 
Hope, falta tous nbd, palpitated in 
every heart, which fondly anticipated 
grateful news of Lady Beaufort ; or that 
perhaps on their route they might have 
met with their ſtrayed friend Oſmond, 


About two o'clock a ſplendid equipage 
drove up; an authoritative knock an- 


nounced the gueſts, and the dreſſing- 


room door was ſhortly after thrown open 
for Lady Stanhope Murdoc, in the perſon 


of Miſs Patty Armintor, who fimpering, 

and with an affected air, exclaimed, that 

ſbe cou CY ſupport the barbarou: 
fatigue 


( 221g }] 


fatigue of the carriage, ſince ſhe had 
croſſed the ſtill more barbarous ocean.— 


„Well, my dear friends, I declare I am 


vaſtly overjoyed to ſee you.” — The com- 
pliment being returned, Mrs. Evington 
enquired for Sir Stanhope ; congratulated 


| her on her change of ſituation, expreſſing 


her with to learn if ſhe had left her mo- 
ther in better health. | 


Why really, my dear madam, my 


| impatience to ſee you prevented my 


waiting for Sir Stanhope ; he walked out 
while I was at my toilet. Jou ſee, my 


| dear madam, I am yoked in the matri- 


monial plough : © With him each anxious 


| wiſh T ſhare,” as the ſong ſays--So there 
was no reſiſting his importunities. As to 


my mother, I have not ſeen her theſe 
three months. The old lady, entre nous, 
was averſe to what ſhe pretended would 
make me miſerable all my life. Now, 
my dear madam, Sir Stanhope's family is 
one of the nobleſt and moſt opulent we 

have ; 


„ 


have; therefore had it not been an ad- 
vantageous connection, as to pecuniary 
matters, I fhould have been more tracta- 
ble to the lady's - fantigues, which, in 
truth, old age, misfortunes, and I know 
not what other chimeras, had long made 
nearly unſupportable----really haraſſed 
my nerves---preyed on my feelings---but 
I have no doubt but we ſhall ſoon be 
friends again.---As you always, my dear 
Maria, took a tender concern in what 
reſpects me, if you like I will give you 
the whole account circumſtantially.“ 

ce will not encroach ſo much on your 


ladyſhip's time,“ replied Maria; © 1 am 


ſenſible the recapitulation of a ſubject fo 
diſtreſſing, as that of having offend- 
ed your mother, would be attended 
with painful ſenſations ; and, therefore, 
at the ſame time that I would ſpare 
your ladyſhip the recital, I beg to aſſure 
you of my ſincere wiſhes for a reconci- 
lation between you,” 


c Recone 


On- 
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c Reconclliation !” exclaimed Lady 


| Murdoc, happy beyond meaſure to ob- 


ſerve the wonder and ſurprize that mark- 


ed the countenances of all preſent, — 
la, bleſs me! I have had ſo much to do 


with viſiting my numerous acquaintance! 
—that I have been ſcarcely allowed time 


| to think of it“ then began humming in 
ber uſual manner From pleaſure to plea- 
| ſure I run. 


« Certainly,” ſaid Mrs. Evington, 
e thoſe are concerns that occupy a mul- 
tiplicity of hours, and your ladyſhip be- 
ing a Novice in the ſchool of faſhion, is 


probably yet unacquainted with the juft 


diſtribution of your time ; otherwiſe you 
might perhaps find that ſome part of it, 
even among the higheſt in rank and title, 
is allotted to parental devoirs.“ 


Lady Murdoc ſeemed hurt at this ſar- 
caſtic reproof, but evinced it only by a 
toſs of the head, and continued, affec- 


ſtingly ſipping the chocolate ſhe held, 


«a; 


„ 


% La, my dear Mrs. Evington, you and 
my mother are old cronies every body 
knows—I cannot imagine, —continued 
her ladyſhip nodding her high and pro- 
fuſe plumes from fide to fide— what is 
become of my caro ſpoza.” 

« I ſuppoſe,” replied Mrs. un 
“% your ladyſhip is not to learn that it is 
very unfaſhionable for man and wife to 

be ſeen together Nay, I am told, its 
never the caſe but among antiquarians— 
Such, indeed, and ruſtics, are ſo horridly 
unfaſhionable, as to give a decided pre- 
ference to their matrimonial partners, 
and, what is more extraordinary, are 
ſaid to enjoy each other's ſociety.” 


«© Hah! hah! hah !—La bleſs me, 
how. wicked you are! I am ſure then Sit 
Stanhope will be always unfaſhionable; | 
for the creature ſwears he only lives in i 
my preſence—So you ſee, mem |! there 
are exceptions to this rule in the bu mund! iſ * 

v 


cried her ladyſhip.— Many interrogato. 
ries were then made concerning Lady 
Beaufort. 
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Beaufort. But the ſame cauſe doubtleſs 
that prevented Lady Murdoc from ſeeking 
a reconciliation. with her tender and in- 
dulgent mother, excluded her alſo from 
the virtuous: ſociety. of Lady Beaufort's 
company; and ſhe replied, that mu- 
tual morning viſits and cards had paſſed 
between. them—and that her ladyſhip 
ſeemed as well as might be expected 
you know, mem---he ! he ! he !---ſhe is 
a conſtant. viſitor at all the gay places, and 
had been much talked of---that I ca« 
aſſure you on a certainty---and, that ſhe 
has been quite the belle of the day for 
ſome time, till a little gipſey came, with 
a fine romantic name, who had turned 
all the men's heads, and is killing all the 
female ſex with envy; though for my 
part I ſee nothing in her ſo very bewitch- 
abe ee n 
„Who is this enviable perſon ?” 
aſked Maria; © your ladyſhip, I hope, 
will make us acquainted with her name.” 
Her name-—her name. let me ſee--- 
| her 


„ 

her name---la blefs me l- --her name! 
continued lady Murdoc, repeating the 
words, her name, over and over again, 
with her fore-finger to her lip, while 
the hind one diſplayed a dazzling ring, 
upon a very red finger -- her name 
© I8--o18---Feſſey--=-ah | Jefley----what-ye-call- 
um Jeſſy nm Amidſi the illu- 
ſions, that o'er the mind flutter. '..-Plhaw ! | 
| Pſhaw II really forget, poz, Jefſey— 
J _— bleſs me! I have a barbarous 
memory“ 

* Oh, I . no Gabe 5 replied 
Maria, © it is the ſame perſon whom my 
ſiſter mentioned in her laſt letter, Miſs 
Montgomery, with whom 1 underſtand 
ſhe is _ intimate.” 


Sir- Stanhope Murdoc here made his 
appearance, caſting an indignant look at 
his lady as he entered. As ſoon as the 
uſual enquiries were over, ſhe roſe: to 
take her leave, and exclaimed in the 
ſame breath La, my dear Sir Stan- 

hope, 


nn 


hope, you rambling creature, where 
have you been all this long, long time? 
I am juſt going ſhall I ſend the coach 
to fetch you?“ — No, madam,” re- 
turned her dear Sir Stanhope, you will 
pleaſe to wait my leiſure, and learn in 
future when I deſire to accompany you, 
not to take yourſelf off without me.“ — 
The contraction his features underwent, 
while the noble baronet ſpoke, pourtrayed 
that his anger would not be appeaſed by 
reſiſtance. Lady Murdoc, endeavouring 
to aſſume a chearful face, although her 
heart, ſunk within her, replied, IM 
my dear, you accuſe me, Jam ſure, 
wrongfully—for you know all my hap- 
pineſs is with you—I can have no 
greater pleaſure than to wait, if you wiſh 
it, love {—If I came here in a hurry, 
theſe. dear friends occaſioned my haſte, 
and I hope will plead my excuſe.” —Mrs. 
Evingten did ſo, while ſhe filently la- 
mented the bonds of ſlavery with which 
this giddy girl had fettered herſelf.—It 
vol. 111. G required 
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required little penetration to diſcover, 
by his manner and enquiring eyes, that 
ſhe had married a jealous ill-tempered 
old rake, merely for the ſhallow compen- 
ſation of title and fortune.— The great 
alteration Sir Stanhope's emaciated figure 
had ſuſtained for the worſe, ſtruck her 
exceedingly—he appeared to have one 
foot already in the grave, and, in a 
galloping 3 5 on on 
ven of oternitys"> 3 


„ e uſted the 8 Aifpute, 
Sir Stanhope informed them, that he was 
travelling to regain -his health, which, 
from ſome cauſe or other, principally 
from the effects he believed of a neglect- 
ed cold, was rather deranged : © how- | 
ever, I truſt,” continued 'Sir Stanhope, 
„ that a warm climate, change of air, 

49 her ladyſhip's aſſiduity, will reſtore 
it. Having ſtaid nearly two hours, as 
i purpoſe to mortify his lady, at length 
a * 


ſhe ventured to enquire whether he pro- 
ceeded further on his route that day? 

* Do you with to kill me at once, ma- 
dam?“ exclaimed Sir Stanhope. Inhu- 
man idea | is this a mark of tenderneſs, 
to drag me on like the mail-coach, neck. 
or nothing? Barbarous woman No to 
be ſure, I ſhan't go an inch further to 
day.” | 


Then turning to Maria, with a ſmile 
he affirmed, © ſhe poſitively ſtole the bloom 
of the lilies and roſes wherever ſhe went, 
looked lovely as an angel“ and bade 
them ſeverally n g. 


« Hapleſs, aiſerable woman !” cried 
Mrs. Evington, as ſoon as they left the 
room; © well might your poor mother 
anticipate your certain wretchedneſs 
with that man, who has eſpouſed you 
merely to be his nurſe, to tyrannize over, 
and 1s now barely civil to gs 

G 2 r 
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folly ! folly! where is thy end? Vanity, 
where is not thy lure?” 


Matilda and Mrs. Munſter juſt came in 
from a walk, and heard with regret the 
curious viſit they had miſſed, 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VII. 


« Bow'd to the yoke, and, ſoon as the could read, 

Tutor'd to get by heart the deſpot's creed, 

She ſhall thy will implicitly receive, 

Nor act, nor ſpeak, nor think without thy leave. 

Then, and then only, is obedience ſeen.” 
CHURCHILL» 


AL. things were preparing for Mr. 
and Mrs. Evington's departure the next 
morning in the barge; and Melcourt, 
charmed with the idea of attending the 
party up the beautiful canal from Bruges 
to Ghent, longed for the hour to arrive, 
while ſweet content gleamed on the 
countenances of all, excepting thoſe of 
Mr. and Mrs. Varennes, who were, ne- 
vertheleſs, far from ſorry to loſe their 
gueſts, notwithſtanding Mr. Evington's 
lengthened viſits aroſe entirely from their 
peeing ſolicitations ; but Mr. and Mrs. 
G 3 Varennes 
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Varennes were now getting old, and ac- 
cuſtomed to live much by themſelves ; 
they grew tired of the conſtant hurry of 
ſo many people in their houſe. 


The night before the intended depar- 
ture, a loud ringing at the gate: bell ſur- 
prized the company, as they were taking 
their ſeats round the ſupper- table, and 
ſeemed to announce the arrival of an un- 
timely meſſenger.—Theſe doubts were 
hardly created, before a ſervant entered 
the room with a letter to Melcourt, ap- 
prizing him that a relation was on her 


death- bed, who deſired to ſee him imme- 


diately, as her remembrance of him 


would be proportionate to his alacrity in 


obeying her preſent ſummons.-Melcourt 
imparted the contents of this letter to 


the circle, and as it obliged him to com- 


paſs many miles, Mr. Varennes judged 


it neceſſary that he ſhould ſet off that 
evening. Melcourt imprecated 4 volubi- 
lity of 2 Wen his dying rela- 


tion 


y — 
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tion A miſerly old cat! py cried he, 
Je bet a thouſand to dne the eroaking 
biget will leave all her fortune at laſt to 
the church, or to ſome old confeſſor, that 
has given her abſolution for her ſins.“ — 
However, he found himfelf compelled to 
take leave of the company without fur- 
ther delay; and promiſing to rejoin them 
at the Hague, he flung himſelf into a 
chaiſe and four, and departed that even- 
ing in e deren with the old lady's 
commands. e 


The following day Mr. and Mrs. Va- 
rennes bade an affectionate farewel to 
their gueſts, Mr. and Mrs. Evington, 
Mr. Evans, Mrs. Munſter, Maria, and 
Matilda, and ſaw them fafe embarked 
on board the barge that conſtantly goes 
from Bruges to Ghent.— Our paſſengers 
were highly gratified with the extreme 
cleanlineſs, neatneſs, and go accom- 
. modations of this boat. A large canopy, 
erected on the ſtern of the veſſel, is fitted 
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up with convenient benches, to ſcreen 
the ſcorching beams of the ſun, or ſnelter 
from the inclemency of the weather. 
Below ſtairs is an excellent cabin, well 


c furniſhed ; where they partook of a re- 
markably good dinner, conſiſting of a 


variety of diſhes, well dreſſed, and well 


ſerved up. The dinner table is fixed 
round the room, -and on each fide are 
benches covered with handſome damaſk 
cuſhions, Mr. Evington here learnt, on 
being ſurprifed to find himſelf ſo well en- 
tertained, that a man cook is kept pur- 
poſely to dreſs victuals for the paſſengers, 
who are provided with every thing the 
markets of Bruges and Ghent can afford, 


Beſides themſelves in the barge, were 
two vexy elegant young women, an el- 
derly lady, fix gentlemen, and ſeveral 


French abbes.. The motion of the barge is 
ſcarcely diſcernable, being drawn by two 


or more- horſes, along the banks—banks ſo 
beautifully diverfified by delightfulverdure 
5 and 
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and pictureſque country ſeats, elegant 
gardens, temples, and grottos, of the 
nobility, ſituate cloſe upon the water- 
fide ; forming ſcenes exquiſitely charm- 
ing to every admirer of nature.—Small, 
however, as was the motion of the boat, 
it proved too much for Matilda, who 
found herſelf neceſſitated to leave the 
company in the room below, and again 
take poſſeſſion of a ſeat on deck, not 
much againſt her inclination; for the 
beautiful ſcenery that decorated the 
banks of the river, yielded ſuperior ſatiſ- 
faction to a mind like her's, than the 
converſation that paſſed at the table, of 
the viands with which it was ſpread. | 


A young lady, from a ſimilar. cauſe, 
though more accuſtomed to this mode of 
travelling, had declined partaking of the 
dinner, and now welcomed Matilda on 
deck. The ſtranger's pleaſing and engag- 
ing countenance invited her to conver- 
ſation.—“ J perceive, madam,“ ſaid Ma- 
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it, I am perhaps bound to gratify it ; mine 
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tilda, we are both very much out of 


our element: ſuffer me to offer you a 
few drops of eau-de-luce, from which [I 


always find conſiderable. relief.” —* I 
will accept it,” replied the ſtranger, 
* becauſe you have the goodneſs to re- 


commend it; but 1 apprehend my diſor- 


der is too deeply rooted to be eradicated 
by medicine,” 43 


There was a eee _ apparent 
ſettled melancholy, that accompanied 


theſe words, which even touched the 


heart. Her extreme youth ſeemed al- 


moſt too tender to have experienced any 
acute misfortune, yet it appeared not to 


be the affliction of a day that affected her. 
Delicacy prevented Matilda's inquiries 
into the cauſe of the lady's grief ; but her 
ſearching eye, replete with ſympathy, 


ſtole from her the ſtory of her ſorrows.— 
J ſee,” ſaid the fair ſtranger, © curioſity 


is painted on your face ; as I have excited 


1s 


© aa} 


is. a tale of woe, yet, ſuch as it is, pro- 
vided you have patience to liſten to a 
ſeries of diſtreſs, I will recount it.“ Ma- 
tilda enjoined her not to ſatisfy, that curio- 
fity at the expence of wounding her feel- 
ings. ce Ah, no!“ replied the fair ſufferer,.' 
« they. are too lively in my memory, to- 
want a moment' s recollection need Lſay, 
that I. am not very old; laſt Saturday 
L entered my, one-and-twentieth year, 
which I regret having ſeen, for. my only 
happy hours were thoſe when — 


« Like April ſhow'rs the tears of youth:deſcendz. 

_ *. Sudden they fall, and ſuddenly. they end © 
«- Sereaer pleaſures gild the following bours, '7 | 
« As brighter gears the ſun, when paſt the ew 18.” 


As ſoon as my feelings were avvakened' 
from the inſenſibility of childiſh indiffer- 
ence, I was ſubjected to the ill-tempered 
upbraidings of my teachers, who took eve- 
ry occaſion to remind me that it entirely 
depended on their good- will to provide 
for me, or turn me from their Convent 3 
1 that L had not a penny in the world, 


Ce] 6 and: 
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and ought not to give myſelf airs. My 
pride, — for perhaps, madam, I had more 
than in ſuch a helpleſs and apparent indi- 
gent ſituation was thought proper, —often 
revolted at theſe repeated ſarcaſms, and 
I would with pleaſure have fled from a 
place, 'and from people I never liked, to 
obtain ſubſiſtence even in ſervitude ; but 
as to efcape would have been impraQti- 
cable, the hope became fruitleſs.—I ever 
took great delight in books, and had a 
memory tolerably retentive. The Com- 
munity expeQed I ſhould remain on their 
hands, and therefore, judged it expedient 
to have me inſtructed grammatically in their 
own language; truſting that in the courſe 
of time, I might ſupply the place of a 
French maſter to the boarders; I was 
therefore put under the tuition of Mr. 
Dublanc.—1 attended · with zealous fer- 
vour to my ſtudies, and made a rapid 
; progreſs ; ; yet, from his inſtructions being 
gratis, you may eaſily credit, that when 
7 preſſed for time, or tired with the dulneſs 
and 
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and obſtinacy of other ſcholars, was, 
without ceremony, the perſon neglected, 
and ſeverely reprimanded if by chance my 
exerciſes admitted of correction. The 
muſic maſter, unſolicited, had requeſted 
to teach me muſic, to gratify his own 
pleaſure, having by accident perceived I 
had ſome genius for that accompliſhment ; 
and it is'only juſtice to ſay, that he took 
uncommon pains to make me a profi- 
cient; nor did I ſpare my own efforts.—- 
Yet to be looked -upon, and feel myſelf 


a poor dependant on every body's kind- 8 


neſs towards my education, fretted me 
exceedingly, and was ultimately pro- 
ductive of a long fit of illneſs. 
4 had never, to my knowledge, then 

ſeen either father or mother, and only 
knew they exiſted in a ſphere of life, that 
little authoriſed the dependent ſtate of 
their daughter.—I knew alſo, I had a 
fiſter, who had never ſeen or written to me. 
us my brother called, unknown to his 
family, 
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family, and his affectionate behaviour 
compenſated, in a ſmall degree, for 


the unnatural cruelty of my parents. 
Could I have been bleſt more frequently 


with his viſits, my exile would have been 


ſupportable; for although at fifteen I 
was a ſtranger to the world, I became 
well acquainted with its manners, which. 
my juvenile imaginations. pictured far. 


# more. deſirable than I found them. My 


fellow-penſioners failed not to deſcribe 
their knowledge of it, in the moſt glow-- 


ing colours, which probably, in their. 


young minds, appeared in its true light. 
« After twelve years“ eee one 


morning I was ſummoned to- the parlour. : 


on entering I found my-brother with. an-- 
other young man, waiting for me: they 
were both dreſſed in deep mourning; and 
involuntarily. I exclaimed, Good God |— 


| ſhall I then never behold my parents — 


are they dead, without even bleſſing or 
ſeeing. their child ?—and I burſt into a 
1 : flood. 


# 


1 


flood of tears, on the boſom of the lady ab- 
beſs, who had accompanied me. -A long 
pauſe enſued, which confirmed my appre- 
henſion.— To ſay that I loved my parents, 
would be advancing a ridiculous falſe- 
hood; but I revered the tender name of 
father and mother, and had indulged the 
pleaſing idea, how tenderly I could have 
loved them, had they. been only paſſing 
kind to me. b frequently witneſſed the 
| maternal fondneſs many mothers evinced 
for their children, during my reſidence in 
the convent. I viewed. their anxiety for 
their children's happineſs, while the tears 
trickled heavily down my own cheek, 
recollecting mine were living, but not for 
me — an helpleſs orphan, diſcarded, unno- 
ticed, and unbefriended. When I beheld 
the tender mother, after an abſence of a 
year or two, return with the tears of joy 
gliſtening in her eye, to fetch her daugh- 
ter l-when I beheld my delighted ſchool- 
fellow leap into her fond arms, exulting 
that her time was expired, how has my 
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heart bounded to be free !|—and while 
the joyful ſmile illumined many, whoſe 
happy deliverance approached, the deep 
figh alone relieved my oppreſſed boſom, 


to which no cheering proſpect offered an 


alleviation of its diſtreſs. In the ſociety 
and converſation of one of the nuns, I ex- 
perienced ſome conſolation ; her kindneſs 
to me was. unremitting, yet her affection 
ſometimes cauſed me to mourn the priva- 
tion of my mother's even more poignant- 
ly. Aſſiduouſſy I wiſhed to avoid every 
fubje& that tended to make me regret 
the loſs of liberty, or the pleaſures of the 
world, left it might awaken, in her own 
boſom, any ſtifled recollection of former 
pleaſures, ſceneswhich her duty, and habi- 
tation, required to have obliterated from 
her memory. 1 dearly loved her, and en- 
joyed no ſort of amuſement in her ab- 
ſence; to ſee her, to converſe with her 
for only five minutes, I have waited 
many hours. I have often quitted my 
bed ere the ſun darted its glimmering 

_ rays 


FEE 

rays on the convent walls, to be the firſt 
to greet her in the morning; till, as I 
concealed the chief burden of my heart 
from her confidence, I felt an irreſiſtible 
reſtraint in my converſation, becauſe I 
was fearful that any unguarded ſubje& 
of controverſy might awaken the ſigh of 
retroſpection in the boſom of her I moſt 
loved on earth, and valued more than'my 
life, which I often wiſhed ended. For- 
give me, madam, I have digreſſed from 
my point.—I left my brother in the par- 
lour—as ſoon as I recovered my ſurpriſe, 
* tell me,” I cried, © I conjure you tell me, 
if they are both dead ??— my dear Ade- 
line, compoſe yourſelf,” - ſaid my brother; 
your father died yeſterday of a putrid 
fever: he commiſſioned me to bring you 
his departing bleſſing, and implore your 
prayers of forgiveneſs for the ill uſage you 
have endured, which aroſe from a hateful 
thirſt of riches ; and in order to render me 
opulent, he would have buried my dear- 
eſt Adeline in obſcurity. —Little did he 

g know 
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know the ſentiments of his ſon, when 


he ſuppoſed I would live on the property 


of an immured fiſter ; inhumanly deſ- 
poiled of every enjoyment in life. But 
he is gone: his ſon ſhall not diſturb 


his departed aſhes with reflections, how- 


ever juſtly merited ; peace to his ſoul ! 
Your mother has caught the fatal diſtem- 
per—ſhe ſtill lives, but is in a dangerous 
ſtate. In the agonies of remorſe, ſhe in- 


ceſſantly calls upon your name; yet no 


argument can perſuade her fo have you 
brought into her preſence. —But pre- 


pare, my dear Adeline, prepare to leave 


the convent—I wiſh you to ſuperin- 
tend my houſe. To leave the convent ! 
I exclaimed, doubting my own ears, are 
you in earneſt, de Choiſeul Am ] in- 


deed to leave the convent oh | quick 


then, for heaven's ſake, repeat the affir- 
mation, ſo grateful to my deſponding 


| heart /—My eyes darted with rapture, 


my face glowed with delight; heedleſs 


that the ſuperior was preſent, I continued 
5 1 „„ 


( 
in a ſort of frenzied extacy; involun- 
tarily falling on my knees—* Oh! God! 
my prayers are heard! yes, I own the 
Almighty protects thoſe who truſt in him 
till, does he hear the voice of perſecut- 
ed innocence. Such extravagant joy, 
obſerved the lady abbeſs, raiſing me im- 
patiently from this ſupplicating poſture, 
with a forbidding frown on her angry 
countenance,—* ſuch joy ill becomes you, 
'Miſs de Choiſeul, at a time your poor dear 
mother hes on her death-bed ; recollect 
with ſome degree of reſpect, that ſhe is 
preparing to accompany your honoured 
father to the tremendous regions of eter- 
nity—forbear Adeline !—let this aweful 
theme inſpire you with religious reve- 
rence—Ccheck theſe indecent effuſions of 
worldly cenſiderations.— The ſtern man- 
ner with which ſhe delivered theſe words, 
accompanied, nevertheleſs, with evident 
embarraſſment---unnoticed by my brother, 
from her yeil half covering her face—ſuf- 
iciently convinced me that there lingered 
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beneath her agitation, ſome concealment 
reſpecting myſelf, the threatening ſcow! 
upon her knitted brow, made me tremble; 
but the dear recollection that I ſhould 
ſoon be out of her power, revived my 
diſpirited heart. Every fear vaniſhed 
with the moment—I began already to 
with myſelf out of the parlour, that ! 
might impart the joy that took poſſeſſion 
of my ſoul. 

« Adeline,“ ſaid my brother, here are 
five hundred livres “ to defray any trifling 
_ debts you may have incurred—perhaps 
they are unneceſſary, as, of late years, ! 
know your father has been bountiful in his 
allowance. This ſpeech ſtaggered me, 
as I never received above a few ſous f a 
week, frequently nothing, and was taught 
to believe that my e paid for my 
board only | 

tee accept,“ ſaid I, © « your e with 


— 


* An kundred French livres is not quite five "OR 
Engliſn money; a livre being only ten-pence. 
4 A French ſol or ſou is a halfpenny. 

| gratitude; 
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gratitude ; a very ſmall part will enable 
me to acquit my debts, and make my 
acknowledgements ; but 1 apprehend you 
miſtake, Vivien, reſpecting any allow- 
ance, ſave my penſion—does he not, 
madam ? —addreſſing myſelf to the ab- 
beſs, whoſe anſwer my brother inter- 
rupted— Pardieu !' exclaimed Choiſeul, 
there is no miſtake, unleſs that lady has 
made it, by omitting paying you two 


louis a month, beſides a very handſome 


ſufficiency for clothes and maſters, which 
you, madam, cannot deny,” 

The confuſion of the abbeſs could na 
longer be concealed ; with much helita- 
tion ſhe replied, © Sir, your honoured 
parents had ſeveral times giving me to 
underſtand their reſolute intention that 
Miſs Adeline was to become one of our 
worthy fiſterhood ; I looked upon her 
already as a conſecrated member of our 


community -accordingly we gave her 


what little money was requiſite for her 
pocket, judging it improper, under ſuch 
reſtrictions, 
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reſtrictions, to accuſtom her young mind 
to thoſe luxuries ſhe muſt inevitably re- 
nounce for the practice of meekneſs, 
humility, and forbearance, the never fad- 
ing virtues agreeable to the exemplifier of 


true magnanimity, and the certain con- 


duQs to celeſtial happineſs.” 
4 © Happineſs!” re-echoed my brother 

angrily— It ſeems you have taken care, 
madam, if I may gueſs by her earneſtneſs 
to depart from hence, to lead her in the 
fare road of terreſtial miſery Shame! 
upon you, madam ! is it thus you abuſe 
the confidence repoſed i in you ?—her very 
ſituation claimed your peculiar indulg- 
ENCE, -f you truly ſerved that God you 


5 pretend to do, you would have given, 


and not have taken from the oppreſſed 


daughter of affluence Come, Adeline, 


haſten from this place, which I once 


. revered, but which I now abominate.” 


41 left my brother and the Ae 
rior ſtill converſing, and with an elated 


heart rt imparted tle glad tidings to my 
only 


( 143. 5 


only beloved friend © L Annonciation '—ſhe 
heard me with undiflembled pleaſure, 
while tears from her very heart bedewed 
her check in rapid ſucceſſion ; for ſhe 
really loved me, and being the youngelt - 
nun, had no voice concerning tbe pecu- 
niary arrangements of the houſehold ; con- 
ſequently could not have been ſubſervient 
to the deceit which the ſuperior nuns 
diſplayed on this occaſion. —She took both 
my hands in her's, ſaying, * My deareſt 
little friend, I have long obſerved with 
ſecret concern, your eagerneſs to emerge. 
from hence ; and after all to enter a 
world replete with the baneful weeds of 
malice, envy, hatred, and polution, : be- 
neath a parterre of fair flowers which 
flouriſh with difficulty; and are eternally 
expoſed to the ſcorching rays of adu- 
lation, to the keen blaſt of envy, to 
the heavy rains of adverſity, to the pelt- 
ing hail of calumny, to the hard froſt 
of poverty, to the cold ſnow of diſdain; _ 
and to the ſharp-winds of heartfelt diſap- 
; pointments. 
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pointments. To all theſe inclemencies, 
and many nameleſs ills, will my dear girl 
be expoſed—yes, Adeline, notwithſtand- 
ing your endeavours to conceal it from 
me, by a continual and ſtrict obſervance, 
T have penetrated every emotion of your 
ſoul : IJ ſaw the ſtruggle was inſurmount:- 
able ; but as I underſtood from my fiſter 
nuns that you were deſtined for the cloi- 
ſter, I pretended not to notice the con- 
flicting paſſions of your heart: I carefully 
avoided giving an additional pang to 
your boſom by hinting that you were to 
_ dwell with us, and within theſe walls for 
ever la circumſtance which, though J 
dearly loved your company, grieved me bit- 
terly. I knew that though you might re- 
concile yourſelf toſubmit, you could never 
enjoy our ſequeſtered life. Often when! 
aſſured you that my taking the veil was 
an act of my own choice, even againſt 
the inclination of my friends, you have 
| liſtened to me, my ſweet girl, continued 
ſhe with a benignant ſmile, * you have 
nog heard 


heard me with an apparent acquieſcence; 
and when I expreſſed my contentedneſs, 
and the ſerene happineſs I enjoy in this 
ſtate, a figh has eſcaped your diſbelieving 
boſom ; and though your lips credited 
my words, your heart denied their truth. 
—] ſuſpeCted, nay I know 1t did.-[ again 


repeat the aſſeveration from my ſoul: 


indeed, my love, I would not exchange 
ſituations for a diadem!---You have ſeen 
me, converſed with me, and been with 
me at all times. Have I ever evinced the 
ſmalleſt reſtleſſneſs, depreſſion of ſpirits, 
thoughtfulneſs, or regret : Then, be 
aſſured, before you depart, that there are 
in the cloiſters many who are enviably 
happy; nor can it be denied that there 


are others as truly miſerable.— I rejoice 


that my dear Adeline will not add one to 
that unhappy number. I participate your 
unexpected good fortune, and will offer 
my fervent prayers. for your happineſs 
through life—through a world-----ah ! 
my dear Adeline! tears fell faſt on 

VOL, III. H . 
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her hands- a world which J tremble for 
your entering into. Vou are little aware 
of the cares that await you: your ſuſ- 
ceptible heart is too gentle to ward off 
unforeſeen evil ; your diſpoſition too gene- 
rous and your boſom too guilelefs, to ſuſ- 
pect guile in others. Let me adviſe you, my 
dear girl, to miſtruſt flattery. man is an 
artful being - and, when the leaſt feared, is 
too often moſt powerfully dangerous.---] 
know you to be warm in your friendſhips; 
you will be equally ardent in thoſe: at- 
tachments nearer your heart. In as much 
as you value your eternal peace of mind, 
truſt not that heart to an object unworthy 
of the prize: beware of your firſt affec- 
tion, and be well aſſured of the honour 
and fidelity of him on whom you beſtow 
it. Virtuous love is the greateſt of all hu- 
man bleſſings; and when it is reciprocal, 

heaven can add no more to human feli— 
city. Vou may, perhaps, think theſe 
ſentiments inconſiſtent with my recluſe 
habit; or that becauſe I am a nun, I 
ee . 


( 20 ] 

muſt be ignorant of the human paſſions, 
and fancy them eradicated from my 
breaſt. Surely ſuch a concluſion would 
beſpeak a narrow mind, a littleneſs of 
ſoul, which neither contracts nor enlarges, 
with the adoption of an habit. I am not 
unacquainted with the firſt, nor do 1 
mean 'to baniſh the ſecond. You know, 
my Adeline, the heart is deceitful 
above all things,” and through life you 
will find it ſo. Do not then rely ſolely 
on its dictates, eſpecially if it regards 
any thing pleaſurable to yourſelf. Alas ! 
we are miſerable judges of our own hap- 
pineſs. We imperceptibly incline to the 
ſide moſt pleaſing to our fancy ; we ſee 
in it innumerable reaſons for our adop- 
tion; but our partiality hides from us the 
motives that ought to induce its rejec- | 
tion: hence nothing but the prevailing 
voice of firm friendſhip can Jure us from 
latent evil, and ſpare us the pangs of un- 
availing repentance. You, dear girl, 
will ſometimes recal to memory the tran- 
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quil hours we have paſſed together, be- 
guiled by the laughter of innocence, 
heedleſs of the morrow,---May you never 
have any unhappy reaſon to recollect 
thoſe leſſons of fortitude and of patience, 
it has been my ambition to inſtil into 
our tender mind.--My oriſons to heaven 
| ſhall be lengthened that thoſe leſſons may 
'be rendered uſeleſs. But ſuch is the 
thread of life, that it is ſeldom, perhaps 
never, cut aſunder unentangled by num- 
berleſs knots, twiſts, and turns, all of which 
have been, from its peculiar delicacy, in- 
conceivably difficult to diſengage ; they 
require the moſt conſummate precaution, 
with ſteady perſeverance, becoming for- 
titude, and long tried patience. —My 
Adeline, remember to hold all promiſes 
inviolably ſacred; hence you will be 
careful not to promiſe haſtily.— Do not, 
an any ſphere of life, forget the claims of 
the poor; ; and let your purſe be ever 
open, as is now your heart, to acts of ge- 


ny Above all things, deſpond not 
becauſe, 
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becauſe, peradventure, you meet with 
ingratitude from thoſe you have pro- 
tected: rather encreaſe your donations- 
until you find more worthy objects: and 
when your charity is abuſed, as it fre- 
quently will be, recollect that the bene- 
volent act is nevertheleſs recorded in 
heaven by the angel of, truth. Learn 
duly to eſtimate your own worth; not 
without that humility which is fo ſweetly- 
graceful ; nor without that decent pride, 
if pride we muſt. call it, which is ſo re- 
quiſite to the intereſts and to the dignity 
of virtue.---Look with pity on your ene- 
mies; for enemies you will have ; and 
learn to diſappoint thoſe who from envy 
or revenge would oppreſs you ;---diſap-- 
point them by rendering your conduct 
unexceptionable ; and when they are 
ſtung by that diſappointment, teach them, 
ſweet girl, what it is to be an angel of 
light, and--—forgive them]! Now, my 
little friend, added ſhe, *© I will detain 
you no longer, I am too ſincerely inte- 
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g reſted in your happineſs and welfare not 
N to wiſh being apprized of all that con- 
N cerns you; write to me conſtantly, and 

when an opportunity offers, or chance 
dends your ſteps towards the Urſulines, 
remember L' Annonciation; and remem- 
der that ſhe will receive you with that 
tender affection, that genuine friendſhip, 
which ſhe now feels in her ſinking heart 
overwhelmed with grief to part with 
vou.“ She embraced me e. and 
- left me abrubtly.” —— 
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CHAPTER vm. 


x Adeline's Story continued. 


0 
1 WAS too much affected with the 
words and manner of L' Annonciation to 
make any reply. I ſtood motionleſs, 
leaning on one of the benches in the 
church, where I had found this dear and 
eſtimable friend, as the youngeſt of the 
ſiſterhood, cleaning them; | wiſhed to have 
called her back, but my voice failed tne. 
I can never forget what I felt at that mo- 
ment: all her wonted kindneſſes recur- 
red in quick ſucceſſion to my imagina- 
tion, The preceding admonitions, the 
calm and affectionate pathos with which 
they were delivered, engraved them in- 
delibly on my memory, and forcibly 
ſtruck me, that the period I had fo long 
ſighed for with hopeleſs expettation, 
MM 4 now 
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now it was arrived, offered nothing more 
than care and trouble. ] upbraided my 

oven imbecility; perſuaded I had ap- 
peared ungrateful; a thouſand things 
ruſhed in my mind to ſay and to tell her, 

all of which I had totally omitted. 
The ſuperior's ill behaviour, and the 
many inſults I had been ſubjected to, 
for the want of thoſe ſupplies which ſhe 
had fo cruelly withheld ; my mean and 
contemptible appearance, in a common 
ſtuff gown, a black cap, and coloured 
apron, rouſed my indignation towards 
her. I fat me down on a bench, rumi- 
nating on theſe extraordinary occur- 
rences, where I remained in deep cogita- 
tion, till awakened from my lethargy, 
by my name being repeatedly called 
upon. At the ſame moment I recollec- 
ted, that my brother waited my, return 
in the /parlour.----- Miſs de Choiſeul, 
faid the nun who was calling. your 
brother deſired me to inform you he will 
come 
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come again at two; meanwhile our goc d 
abbeſs requeſts, in the name of the com- 
munity, that you will favour them with 
your company to coffee. 

66 Then is my brother gone ?' I ex- 
claimed almoſt in deſpair.— Alas ! per- 
haps not to return: why did you not call 
me before? why have I loitered ?. My 
reſpects to the ſuperior ; I will attend 
her invitation preſently.”----Which I did 
after bidding my ſchool-fellows adieu. I 
previouſly repaired to the cell of L'An- 
nonciation to diſburthen my grateful, . 
though loaded heart, and endeavour to- 
atone for my former appearance of in- 
ſenſibility. I found her on her knees be- 
fore a ſmall table, and ſo entirely abſorb- 
ed in meditation, that I entered unno- 
ticed. My voice ſtartled her-“ Bon 
Dieu, Adeline !' ſaid ſhe, © I thought 
you were long ſince out of the convent” 
Weg: eyes like my own were ſwollen--- 

© you have been weeping”---continued 
ſhe, oh fie! my child,”---riſing from her 
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kneeling poſture---- You have ſurprized 
me in the act of offering my imperfect 
prayers to heaven, for the proſperity of 
my dear Adeline. F was invoking our 
guardian angel to direct your ſteps 
through life, and to ſtrew your path with 
choiceſt bleſſings. - After returning my 
thanks in a confuſed manner, I briefly 
delivered my ſentiments reſpecting the 
unkindneſs of the ſuperior, expreſſing 
my aſtoniſhment and regret at her con- 
duct; but as I was on the point of quit- 
ting the convent, and perfectly aware 
that words would not retrieve paſt occur- 
rences, I avoided touching on the + moſt 
heinous part of her conduct, that of 
appropriating my penſion for clothes to 
her own purpoſes, as L*Annonciation, in 
ſome meaſure, depended on the abbeſs, 
I judged it unadviſeable to illuſtrate her 
defects in their real colour, confident it 
would leſſen the regard, if not the re- 
ſpett ſhe demanded: at length, by un- 


ceafing perſuaſion, I * on my fa- 
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vourite nun to accompany me to the 
community, where I was received with 
unbounded. demonſtrations of affection, 
much too vehement for the pure impulſe 
of affection; they ſeverally lamented the 
loſs. of their © dear Adeline, which L 
knew aroſe from intereſted motives. I _ 
confeſs I heard them with a diſdainful 
ſmile : indeed, my latent averſion defied 
the art of diſſimulation; ſatisfied that all 
their tranſient amity, lay buried in mer- 
cenary proſpects. Believe me, my dear 
girl,” ſaid the abbeſs, © if I limited your 
pocket, it was with the beſt motives, and 
ſhould have reimburſed the difference, 
when age and experience would have 
taught you to make a better uſe of it 
than purchaſing cakes and oranges. As 
it is, I ſhall, in your name, depoſit the 
remainder in the pocr-lox, which, I have 
no doubt, will be agreeable to your bene- 
volent diſpoſition. I pretend not to ſay, 
this artful propoſition received my appro- 
bation ; s It required little diſcernment to 
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penetrate the evaſion. However, I for- 
bore to expoſtulate on a point ſo delicate 
with a woman whoſe age and function 
otherwiſe claimed my veneration; there- 
fore, with an ill grace, I gave the follow- 
ing anſwer, not without ſome heſitation, 
and, perhaps, rather contemptuouſly ; for 
I felt my face fluſhed, and indeed my 
ſpirits were already extremely hurried ; 
a long filence preceded.---* Yes, madam, 
the money you allude to is now at your 
command, and to be diſpoſed of as you 
ſhall judge proper. Had you been leſs 
- conſiderate, had you ſuffered me to have 
enjoyed a ſmall part of my allowance, I 
might now acknowledge your care with 
a true ſenſe of the obligation, by volun- 
tarily preſenting hat, as a grateful dona- 
tion, which is at preſent exacted by com- 
pulſion. Whatever were your motives, 
madam, doubtleſs your own conſcience 
can beſt juſtify; nor do 1 by this mean 
to recede from my promiſe- the money 
is your's—and I hope it may benefit the 

NY poor 
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poor more effectually, than even my de 
ceaſed father intended it ſhould benefit 
his daughter.” 

„Every face was marked with conſter- 
nation. I may, without vanity, ſay, that 
I had heretofore evinced on all occaſions 
an humble meekneſs of deportment, and 
placid mildneſs of temper. But my ſpi- 
rit was not broken to infſenfibility.—An- 
other ſilence enſued, painful to me beyond 
deſcription ; for I felt more than I can 
expreſs, at the evident diſcompoſure of 
ſeveral of the oldeſt nuns.---Though my 
eyes were fixed in confufion on the 
ground, the pale countenance of guilt 

in one, and the reddening viſage of 
others, could not but force themſelves on 
my notice :- -I looked up, and would 
have read in L'Annonciation's dear face, 
which was overſpread with vexation for 
her ſiſterhood, how to act; whether to 
break a pauſe diſtreſſing to every indivi- 
dual, or to continue ſilent. The Lady 

Abbeſs, 
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Abbeſs, either from reſentment, or from 
repentance, ſat abſorbed in thought.— 
At length having recovered my agitation, 
I reſolved to remove, if poſſible, the di- 
lemma, and with leſs aſperity I again 
addreſſed the ſuperior : What is paſt, 
madam, is irrecoverable: the poor will 
be conſiderable gainers ; wherefore we 
will, if axrenable. commit the ſubje& to 
oblivion, in wiſhing them as much happi- 
neſs as ſuch charity can beſtow. En at- 
tendant, with your permiſſion, we will try 
our ſucceſs at loto ] game to which they 
were particularly partial, — and all the 
winnings of this day ſhall be added to 
the ſame fund. ---My voice at firſt made 
them ſtart, till my words reanimated 
their deſpondency, and without heſita- 
tion my requeſt was adopted, with many 
flattering encomiums for the propoſal, 
ſanctioned by a ſmile of approbation 
from my dear L Annonciation. —Two 


hours of feigned chearfulneſs preceded 
| that 
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that of taking a laſting farewel of the 
towering walls of the convent of St. Ur- 
ſelines. | n+ 67 na 
« My dear madam,” ſaid the fair ſtran- 
ger, © I fear I am tediouſly minute, and, 
have already tired your patience.” | 
«* You miſtake,” replied Matilda, 1 
ought to apologiſe for exhauſting your 
ſpirits, and treſpaſſing on your good hu- 
mour. I aſſure you every circumſtance 
becomes highly intereſting. Did you 

find your mother alive?“ 
Alas! no, madam ; ſhe expired the 
night previous to my departure. I met my 
ſiſter, who received me coolly, and conti- 
nually upbraided my kind brother, for tak- 
ing me from the convent, in ſuch terms as 
to occaſion at laſt an abſolute quarrel.— 
heard and trembled ; I looked and ſigh- 
ed with wonder, on all that I witneſſed ; 
but ventured not to interfere on either 
ſide. A few months elapſed without 
any. particular incident taking place.— 
Our mourning being very deep, my ſiſter 
admitted 
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admitted few viſitors and ſeldom allowed 
my preſence to any when ſhe did: the 
unabating ſeverity of her conduct towards 
me extended even to my friends, and in 
malignant taciturnity to my brother. 
They never aſſociated but in company, 
and then, to appearance, as. ſtrangers: 
Under this family diſunion, my life would 
have yielded to the burthen it had ſuſ. 
tained, had not his ſedulous and fraternal. 


attentions tenderly ſhared it with me. 


At length, provoked paſt endurance, he 
reſolved: no longer to ſubject either him- 


ſelf or me to the capricious tyranny. of 


her ill-humour. Having hired a houſe, 
he peremptorily addreſſed me before my 
ſiſter by ſaying, © Adeline, with whom do 
you prefer to reſide, your ſiſter or myſelf ? 
as two eſtabliſhments muſt be hence- 
forward _ —No heſitation, my 


dear ſiſter; I expect a candid anſwer : 
5 think not on the rules of propriety, or on 


the limited preſcription of prudence.—l 
appeal to your own heart, for whoſe 
tranquillity 


\ 
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tranquillity I am ſolicitous ; and I demand 
its uncontrouled diftates—leave the reſt 


to my management; your brother willnot _ 
involve your future proſpects.“ My ſiſter 


Gertrude, ſomewhat ſurpriſed, defired 


me ſarcaſtically to embrace my own ruin, 
inſtead of being happy according to my 
parents wiſhes in a convent, the only 
proper place for ſuch an aukward ſim- 
ple girl.—This renewed proof of ſplene- 


tic humour, though at all times too 


predominant, diſpelled at once every re- 
juctant idea I might otherwiſe have en- 
tertained on the ſubject. My inclination 
required no conſulting, where my heart 
overflowed with gratitude.— With my 
brother I reſided in happineſs, ſometimes. 
indeed moleſted by my ſiſter's envy : En- 


vy, that fiend of deſtruction, prompted 


her to violate every tie of nature, and 
even to circulate injurious reports re- 
ſpecting my reputation. My diſpoſition is 
lively, but not volatile, and eaſily depreſſed. 
Although I knew theſe ſhafts of ſlander 

rc | were 
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were wholly unmerited, and though my 
own conſcience acquitted-me, they cauft- 


ed me heartfelt concern. My dear bro- 


ther, ever attentive to the leaſt alteration 
in my countenance, diſcovered my anxie- 
ty.---One morning as I fat at work by 


bis fide, I thought he appeared vexed : 
I told him ſo You misjudge not, Ade- 


line, replied Vivien, I am vexed, and 
with you. — This reply alarmed me: I 


5 began to apprehend he had heard and 


credited ſome of theſe falſe accuſations, 
and eagerly begged of him to relieve my 
ſuſpence.--- I am difpleaſed, ſiſter, that 


you have concealed Gertrude's unpardon- 


able and diabolical promulgations from 


me, who am the proper perſon to aſſert 


your innocence, and to vindicate your 
conduct, were that neceſſary. But your 


Innocence is untainted; your condutt is 
.unimpeachable ; nor ſhall your reputation 
ſuffer from the aſperſions of 'an invidious 


woman. Candour and implicit confi- 
Wee, on your part, Adeline, would have 
| oh 
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ſpared us both much uneaſineſs. Be 
not caſt down: Gertrude has her re- 
compence.—Againſt my advice,” conti- 
nued he, ſhe depoſited her fortune in 
an opulent merchant's houſe, at higher. 
intereſt than in the funds: remonſtrances 
were ineffectual, for obſtinacy is the 
companion of jgaorance: ſhe indulged 
her mercenary propenſity : the man 1s 

now a bankrupt, and her ladyſhip left 
abſolutely pennyleſs. | 
„This afflicting intelligence grieved me 
to the heart; my ſiſter being married, 
and having five ſmall children.— What 
is to be done !---what will become of 
thoſe helpleſs babes?” I cried ; the pay 
of Monſieur d'Albetris cannot ſupport - 
them.'-----D'Albetris, her huſband, was 
an officer in the Auſtrian ſervice, whom 
my ſiſter had imprudently received at 
her houſe, on a too familiar footing, and 
found it neceſſary to redeem her honour 
in the ſhackles of repentance by an im- 
| | mediate 
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med iate union. Alas l' I: repeated, 
Monſieur d' Albetri cannot ſupport 
them.---Oh | Gertrude! oh! my deluded 
fiſter P | 

« Vivien! s generous: heart bitterly la- 
mented their diſtreſs; and our united 
fortunes were very inadequate to admit 
of the diminution my ſiſter's embarraſſed 
ſituation required, without bringing our- 
ſelves into ſimilar cireumſtances. We 


conſulted together what means were beſt 
to be adopted for the benefit of her: 


family. My brother determined to let 
the ſting of remorſe canker upon the 
wound of diſappointment, until. ſhe felt. 
the extent of. her own folly.; and we en- 


deavoured to appear wholly unconcerned 


at her misfortune; while we privately 


laid aſide a ſmall ſum for her. future uſe. 
Calamities of ſo ſevere a nature, under- 


mined the little portion of fortitude ſhe. 
poſſeſſed.---Monſieur d'Albetri's affection 


far his wife leſſened as their diſtreſſes 
augmented. 
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augmented, . Indeed I muſt, in juſtice, 
_ obſerve, though againſt my ſiſter, that 
his home was no longer the abode of 
peace. and happineſs. Gertrude's natu- 
ral acrimony of temper, now ſoured | 
by diſappointment, became a continual 
ſource of diſquiet and repining, accom 
panied by.cruel reproaches.---They were 
unable to keep ſyfhcient ſervants to ren- 
der them-comfortable, and the poor little 
children were dirty and neglected, crying 
about the 'houſe.---Moſt men, you know, 
my dear madam, are miſerable creatures 
in domeſtic adverſity: they cannot endure 
the cares of a family, and gladly ſeek 
refuge elſewhere, to elude the bickerings 
of family anxieties. Hence Monſieur 
d' Albetri ſeldom viſited his home: he 
reſigned his pay, with our trifling donati- 
ons towards the ſupport of his little help- 
leſs family, and joined his regiment. My 
ſiſter, left to Herſelf, bereft -of the com- 
pany of the only perſon ſhe ſtill Joved, 
.could not ſupport his abſence with for- 
titude ; 
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titude; ner health yielded to the preſſure 
of ſelf deſerving ſorrow ; and ſhe left five 
ſmall children to bewail her lofs, the 
eldeſt being then only fix years old.— 
Her ſettled averſion to me rever ceaſed 
until the hour of her death ; and I am 
ſtrongly induced to believe. through her 
inſtigations I loſt the affections of a 
charming young nobleman who then vi- 
ſited me, and from whom I daily expect- 
ed offers of marriage. He ſuddenly diſ- 
appeared, where, when, or for what 
reaſon, I am yet to learn. It is now 
two years ſince my ſiſter died: her two 
eldeſt girls, which are twins, live with 
me. Dear innocents ! their mother's er- 
--rors ſhall never be revenged upon them 
by myſelf; and their tender hearts were 
too young to have received any perma- 
nent corruption from her principles. As 
long as conveniently I can befriend. 
them, I will ; and if there is any reliance 
upon that faithleſs creature man, I hope 


fhortly to give them another protector. 
| My 
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My preſent journey is to Amſterdam, 
under the moſt dreadful apprehenſions, 
to attend the beſt of brothers, who is 
confined to his chamber, and wiſhes 
particularly to ſee me. This ſummons 
has doubtleſs nothing in it alarming; yet, 
from my knowledge of Vivien, I feel 
confident he would not ſend for me, 
were he not dangerouſly ill. The hand- 
writing, alas! juſtifies my preſe:timent, I 
feel I am going to part for ever with 
my guardian, my only friend, and my 
deareſt brother; and that too, at, per- 
haps, the moſt critical epoch of my life.“ 


She ceaſed, and haſtily covered her 
face with her hankerchief, while her full 
heart ſeemed ready to burſt. Matilda 
tried to ſooth her ſorrow, by every 
kind perſuaſion of hope; fondly aſſuring 
her that her fears might prove imagina- 
ry. Certainly, my dear madam,” re- 
plied Adeline, © I am reprehenſible to 


aneh an evil which Heaven may 
avertz 


110 


avert; yet, when I believe it poſſible 
and, alas, I fear too_probable---ſo many 
things croud upon my grateful memory, 
as to overwhelm me n | 


— 


The company We the eabls attend. 
ed, and eagerly enquired after the health 
-of the invalids. An elderly lady joined 
the ſick ſtranger, and ere they had time 
to purſue the thread of their narrative, 
to their great aſtoniſhment, they were 
informed that wy ee land in twenty 
aimutes. | 


* 
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« To fay; F ee! Matilda, « that! 
participate in your grief without expreſſ- 
ing my anxiety, to hear it is alleviated 
by the indulgent hand of Providence, 
would be inconlitent with my own feel- 
ings. Believe me, my dear madam, you 
have awakened that intereſt in mv heart, 
and made that imprefſion on my friend- 
thip, that no rune dan * _ 
a | Without 
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Without impertinent curioſity; ſuffer 
me to requeſt you will inform us whether 
your excellent brother recovers.”----Miſs 
de Choiſeul acquieſced, with many pro- 
teſtations of regard, adding, that buſi- 
neſs would demand her preſence at Ant- 
werp, where ſhe gave her addreſs, hav- 
ing ſome intention to ſettle in that town. 
----Matilda, after having introduced her 
to the party, affectionately took her leave 
of the intereſting Adeline de Choiſeul. 


Mr. Evington's ſervant now conducted 
them to the Inn at Ghent, where they 
were uſhered into a ſpacious apartment, 
or more accurately ſpeaking, according | 
to its appearance, an old hall, on whoſe 
damp walls hung a few antique portraits, 
and other paintings, repreſenting the 
bloody feats of war ; a ſubject awefully. 
and impreſſively reminding the beholder 
of the dreadful maſſacres their fellow- 
creatures were then ſuffering from the ſame 


cauſe, After interrogating the facetious | 
t landlord, 


— 
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landlord, they found, to their extreme 
diſſatisfaction, that cold and comfortleſs 
as was the ſaloon, he could not accommo- 
date them with a better, unleſs they 
would put up with a piece of furniture 
not altogether conformable to a ſitting 
room, but moſt pleaſingly agreeable after 
a long journey a four- poſt bedſtead---- 
« I aſſure you,” cried the hoſt, © I can 
ſhew your ladyſhip as elegant a two-bed- 
ed room, where you may ſup, have any 


thing you pleaſe to command, and be 


as warm and ſnug as any prince of the 
realm.---The chamber is fit to receive 
the King of England, and its hangings 


of the very beſt yellow damaſk.” 


“ Then,“ replied Mrs. Evington, «© we 
will diſpenſe with it as a ſupper-room, 
and haſten to it after that meal is over.”— 
« What would you chuſe for ſupper ?” 


enquired the hoſt; I can procure you 
any thing you pleaſe; all the ſame to 
me, my lady.”—* Send, us, then,”.replied 


Mrs. Evington, a couple of boiled 
| _ fowls, 


( «gs J 

fowls, and“. Oh! my lady, any thing 
but fowls—any thing elſe you pleaſe, 
but unfortunately there are none killed.” 
Then ſuppoſe we have,” ſaid Mrs. 
Miſter. « ſome minced veal ? —“ Veal! 
veal ! oh | ma chere milady—any thing but 
veal---at this time of the year, we are 
dreadfully pinched for that article--- 
terrible 1 terrible !—if there is any to be 
got in the town, it is at my houſe ; but 
now malbeureuſement, not an atom can be 
procured : any thing but veal---any thing 
_ elſe you pleaſe to mention.“ Give us 
a diſh of mutton-chops,” cried Mr. 
Evans.“ Mutton, my lord! cotelette de 
mouton !---Pardieu ! if you had been to- day 
at the fable d hôte Such a diſh of cotelette 
de mouton Ito be ſure as I gave them 
Ma foi, it did one's heart good to look at 
them ! ſo well dreſt---ſerved up, my lord, 

in ſuch a ſtile !---I wiſh indeed I had them 
now, or had expected company, you 
ſhould certainly have them----but thoſe 
* gentlemen eat like wolves ;. not 
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one is left, Parbleu land I have not a 


2— > 


bit of mutton in the houſe---no | not 16 
much as one of the bones of the fineſt 
diſh of cotelettes de mouton that was ever 


ſeen on the king's own table !'”—* What 


the devil can we have,” cried Mr. Evans, 
pray, Monſieur Vante ?”—<© Any thing 


elſe you pleaſe, my lord, any joint or any 


part of an ox—l killed one this very 


morning—and 'I be bold to fay a finer 


beaſt never came under the ſlaughterer's 


knife—what's more, I learnt of an Engliſh 
cook to dreſs. beef-ſteaks 4 Anglaiſe in 


the firſt ſtyle—ſhall 1 dreſs a few, gen- 


tlemen ?” 

«Pretty kind of good cheer, Mr. EvEryY- 
THING, conſiſting in tough beef,” rejoined 
Mr. Evington ; “perhaps you have eggs, 
cheeſe, bread ?”.--< O yes, my lord, and 
delightful ſallad---ſuch beef-ſteaks !---new 
laid eggs---and Engliſh cheeſe !”---< Then 
prepare us an omelette, ſome ſmoked. 
beef, and a ſallad, with all poſſible 
diſpatch,” 

Monſieur 


5 6 

Monſieur Vanté diſappeared, bowing 
and ſcraping with as much confidence as 
if he was going to ſerve up a Lord Mayor's 
feaſt, though ſomewhat diſappointed that 
his Engliſh gueſts had not on their enzrez. 
called for beef-ſteaks, a demand he had 
been accuſtomed to, and reſolved to ſend 
them in as if forgetful whether ordered 
or not, becauſe it would make a material 
difference in the bill, 


_ Mr. Evington determined to riſe early 
the enſuing morning, and purchaſe in 
the market ſuch proviſions as would bet- 
ter ſuit the ladies, and indeed the whole 


party, then the xveRY THING,” of beef 


Monſieur Vantẽ could procure them, as 
they propoſed ſtaying here a few days, 
to ſurvey the town, which is large, and 
its environs remarkably pleaſant, 


ot TY CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IX. 


II Glenzio- é ancor facondo 
E talor fi ſpiega aſſai 
Chi riſponde col tacer. 


Mrasr 4610. 


M. R. Evans api Win, 
and dreading an attack of the gout, he 
wiſhed to proceed without further delay 
to Bruſſels. In this populous town, diſtin- 
guiſhed by its noble edifices, its ſmall 
though piftureſque park, the beautiful 
reſidence of the Archduke and Ducheſs, 

called the lake, diſplaying an enchanting 
union of elegance and magnificence, and 
where the eye is captivated with the 
view of the interior and exterior of this 
royal palace, and of concomitant objects 
extremely delightful. In this popular 
town our travellers took up their re- 


fidence at I'Hotel de Belle Vue, ſituate 
f . 


(6 
in the © Grand Place, or rather the great 
ſquare; one fide of it overlooking the 
park. The indiſpoſition of Mr. Evans 
induced them to propoſe lengthening 
their ſtay in this town, though in a ſtate 
of hoſtile defence, and which as the ſea- 


fon advanced, became daily more crouded 
with amuſement and company. The great 
concourſe of military rendered proviſions 
of every ſort exorbitantly dear. Yet this 
evil was, in ſome meaſure, compenſated 
by the number of elegant men aſſembled 
on ſervice, whoſe company greatly enli- 
vened public places, and private ſocieties, 
And as Mr. Evans' gout confined him 
at periods: to the houſe, they congratu- 
lated themſelves on- being comfortable 
ſettled in a pleaſant circle of acquaint- 
ance, which their letters of recommend- 
ation had largely procured them. 


Near a month glided away, before 
they received letters from Oſmond. —Mr. 
Evington had impatiently waited his ſon's 

| | | 14 | anſwer, 
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anſwer, which not arriving, he began to 
entertain ſome thoughts of croſſing the 


water himſelf in queſt of this dearly- be- 
loved fugitive, and at length formed a 


reſolution, which Mrs. Evington could 
not check, yet dreaded it being executed. 
—* If you leave us,” ſaid the tender 
wife, © we are deſtitute of an adviſer, and 
of an able guardian—we are four women, 
and ſhall be left unprotected; poor Mr. 
Evans' diſeaſe renders him helpleſs ; 
and ſhould the French, as is not im- 
probable, attack the town, what will 
become of us?” —*< Your fears, my dear,” 

faid Mr. Evington, © are imaginary : did 
J think it poſſible ſuch an event ſhould 
take place before my return, I would 


not only defer my journey, but quit 


Bruſſels dire & ly.— If I am impatient to 
purſue my ſon, it ariſes from an appre- 
henſion that ſome accident has befallen 


hi. Were I not thoroughly acquainted 
with the goodneſs of his heart, his filial 


duty, his juſt ſenſe of religion, his vene- 
= | 6x ration 


60 


ration for, and implicit confidence in the 
Almighty, I ſhould be induced to attri- 
bute to wilful neglect, or to ſome leſs ex- 
cuſable cauſe, this extraordinary delay 
in writing to us, eſpecially ſince our 
Emma's letters do not mention him— 
«Oh, my huſband!” rejoined Mrs. Eving- 
ton, © do not ſtigmatize our beloved 
Oſmond, by a thought ſo injurious to his 
principles : his noble ſpirit would indeed 
ſuffer death to promote Matilda's happi- 
neſs :—for her ſake, and for ours, he 
would endure every thing, but diſhonour. 
Neither impetuoſity, deſpair, or jealouſy 
could impel my ſon to render us miſera- 
ble, and ſully his poſthumous reputation 
by a deed ſo foul. Oh! forbear the ini- 
quitous ſuggeſtions. My Oſmond ! our 
ſon ! guilty of ſuicide ! forbid it, Heaven ! 
—He who would not cruelly deſtroy the 
ſmalleſt of God's creatures! He who 
never wilfully offended his divine Maker 
in a reprobate thought; ; would he dare | 
to PRE: himſelf at the awful tribunal 
Bs 5 "5 


* * 4 


( 198 ) 

of an Almighty Judge loaded with the 
moſt atrocious of all crimes !—oh ! never ! 
never !—-Gracious God! avert fuch a 
terrible thought from our ſon's imagina- 
tion, leſt his heart derive any guile from 
its pernicious influence—continue to bleſs 
him with thy grace ! imprint indelibly 
on his mind an abhorrence to the deadly 
act of violence, and teach him to bear 
with fortitude the afflictions of life, and 
to meet his diſſolution i in the way, and at 
the time, appointed by thy divine will!“ 
ou miſtake me,” ſaid Mr. Evington, 
* do not accuſe our fon of this melan- 
choly raſhneſs; I rather feel a confidence 
in the ſtrength and purity of his princi- 
ples. If, however, my dear love, he has 
reſigned himſelf to deſpair, ſecluded him- 
felf f-om ſociety, or is prevented from 
writing by a caprice, ſurely not excuſ- 
| Able under preſent circumſtances, our 
Tears can only be removed by knowing 
the cauſe —My advice, with his own 

good ſenſe, will, I hope, prove efficacious.” 

5 Wh Mrs, 


En 

Mrs. Evington, perceiving her huf⸗ 
band's mind bent on going to England, 
and labouring herſelf under ſome e 
intreated to accompany him: a propoſal 
he poſitively declined, for two powerful 
reaſons; Mr. Evans' confinement, and 
the impropriety, attended with unkind- 
neſs, of leaving Mrs. Munſter and her 
fair charge. Theſe motives were very 
ſufficient, and Mrs. Evington acquieſced. 
The arrival of the next poſt without 
letters, effected the final deciſion. Mr. 
Evington took leave of his family and 
friends, and embarked for England. 


The day ſucceeding Mr. Evington's 
departure, arrived one of the gentlemen: 
whom Mr. Varennes had introduced at 
his houſe, by the name of Oſnaburg, and. 
who had been neceſſitated, by the arrival 
of extra-diſpatches, to leave Bruges dur- 
ing the night, previous to Oſmond's quit-- 
ting that place. A note of apologies to 
Mr. Varennes accounted for their ſudden 
16 departure 


} 


„ „„ „ 
departure, but which he had never par- 
ticularly mentioned. He was now 


welcomed by Mrs. Evington, on deliver- 
ing letters from Oſmond to bis father, 


mother, and ſiſter, which created mutual 


joy and ſorrow, as it appeared from their 
contents that Mr. Evington would not 
meet with him; the purport of theſe 
letters being ſolely to plead the neceſſity 
of the ſtep he had taken, and ex preſſive 
of anxiety to gain their concurrence to 


its adoption. Being already promiſed a 


- Heutenancy, and had every profpect of 
getting promotion, for which he begged 
leave to draw upon his father from eight 
hundred to a thouſand pounds. 


| Maria's letters being explicit, and fully 


accounting for his tedious ſilence, we 


ſhall give them at —_ to our readers. 


Oftend, Marth I 5th, 
„My dear Maria, 


Here is your unfortunate brother, ſeat- 


ed in a large lonely room, gloomy as are 
| his 


; ( 463 ) 


| his own thoughts----God ! what a ride 
has been mine from Bruges My mind 
_ diſtracted, my heart ſuffering the tortures 
of an ill-requited paſſion for a lovely and 
amiable woman. This, Maria, is the ſoul- 
rending pang, to know the object merito- 
riouſly deſerving the love ſhe infpires.---A 
woman, vain and giddy, may enflame our 
affections by her beauty and her charms, 
but ſhe ſeldom fo infatuates our ſenſes 
as to leave it out of our power to diſen- 
tangle ourſelves. 1 
"Mm To aggravate my ſorrow, the two dog 
borſes, poor creatures, were quite knocked 
up before we had meaſured half way— 
Was not this provoking ? Cruelly fo to 
one who wiſhed to have been borne on the 
wings of an eagle, to hurry himſelf from 
the pungency of intruſive memory ; in- 
ſtead of which I was compelled to fit 
patiently, going a foots pace for near 
ten miles. I promiſed the poſtillion a 
recompence proportionate to the ſwiftneſs 
of his progreſs, to gain which the poor 
| boy 


( 18s ) 


boy---mereileſs - as myſelf,---goaded the 


fides of the wretched worn-out animals, 
with whip and ſpur, to no purpoſe ; for 
the ſtrength of thefe beaſts was exhauſt- 
ed. The poſt-boy certainly believed me 
(what I nearly am), not a little crazy ; 
for deſiring him, after repeated injunctions 
to the contrary, to let them take their 
leiſure. - Fearful of loſing his bribe; he 
continued to enforce his diſcipline, till at 
length I promiſed to double the reward, 
provided he diſuſed his unavailing whip. 


The poor lad, who really loved his horſes, 
gave me an abundance of thanks for my 


compaſſion as he called it, and what is 
remarkable for a Brabanter, refuſed the 
ſecond recompence on condition I would 


Indulge him with the firſt, alleging his 
| wiſh to ſerve me even againſt impoſſi- 


bilities, and begged permiſſion to water 


and refreſh his horſes twice r 


on the road. 
This good fellow's ſenſibility towards 


theſe poor dumb ſlaves, gained him my 


good- 


6183 

good-will; nay, he darted a ray of plea- 
fure in my breaſt, impenetrable as I be- 
lieved it to ſuch ſenſations---] owed him 
gratitude for ſo doing. and to his aſtoniſh» 
ment, when J alighted at Oſtend, I gave 
him a ducat, ferioufly enjoining him to 
take care' of the wearied animals, who 
had earned him the preſent.---The amaz- 
ed boy turned the piece of money ſeveral 
times round in his fingers, — looked at it 
— then at me---and baſhfully aſked, if F 
knew the value of the piece I gave him? 
— it is worth,” ſaid the boy, ſeven 
florins in this country, milord,—for they 
title every Engliſhman here:“ this proof 
of his honeſty and goodneſs of heart, 
Maria may believe, would have enſured 
him the ducat, had it been treble the 
value— And what will you do with 
it? ſaid I, obſerving his face beam with 
delight as he gazed upon the little glit- 
tering piece in his hand. I ſhall not keep 
it, milord, for my own ufe ; though I want 


to buy a few clothes. _ Then to whom 
will 
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will you give it? The boy bluſhed ex- 
ceedingly, heſitated, and muttered in a 
low voice, that it would do a deal of 
good.'—I repeated my interrogation.— 
To Colette Franchiſe, milord, ejaculated 


the lad, ſcarce intelligibly, his eyes caſt 


on the ground.'—— Who is Colette 
Franchiſe ??— A poor. orphan, milord, 


with four little fiſters to maintain. How 
old is ſhe ?— To day ſeventeen, milord,” 


Is the a relation, or your deſtined wife? 

—* No, milord; her hand was promiſed 
before her father died to a young ſailor, 
who is gone a long way off. How old 
are her liſters Pn Ni inette, milord, is ſix- 
teen, and works at a weaver's ; Fanchette 
is eight, and goes a-weeding ; ; Marguerite 
is ſeven, and helps. her; Manon is five, 
and little Roſe only three * Which is 
your favourite? ſpeak, my good boy. — 
Ninette, milord — He hung his head 
quite on his boſom, turning round his 
hat.— We are too young to marry, mi- 


we ſo we put our daily earnings toge- 
ee 


2 


— „ hens 


6 


ther to ſupport the good Colette. She's 


a hard taſk of it, milord, ſometimes : and 


we mean to wait till Pierre Roublanc 


returns from ſea to marry Colette ; then 


we can each take two of the little girls 


under our care.'—The good boy hid his 
face with his hand, as if aſhamed of this 
truly virtuous confeſſion. I borrowed ſix 
ducats. of Morice, my landlord, and ſent 
them to the poor little Collette and her 


ſiſters, after having enquired into the 


truth of this ſtory.---Morice told me there 
was a family of orphans bearing that 
name, who were remarked for their quiet- 
| neſs, cleanlineſs, and honeſty ; but he 
knew nothing of my noble-hearted little 
poſt-boy. 

I have related this trifling incident, 
becauſe I know my dear fiſter's feel- 
ings are congenial with my own. I 


have drawn upon Mr. Varennes for five 


pounds ; adviſe him of this liberty ; and 
in caſe my father in diſpleaſure ſhould 
refuſe my draft upon Mr. Varennes, you, 

Maria, 


+ 


40486 5 


AY who are rich, muſt become my 
banker. ES: 

At five to-morrow 1 we ſail. I do not 
regret lofing the evening tide ſince my 
little poſt-boy and Colette Franchiſe are 
the gainers.---It ſtrikes two Good- night, 
Maria !—Sleep, joy, peace and happineſs, 
which have fled from your unhappy 
brother, light upon his beloved ſiſter Io 


5 Plymouth, 187 March. 


After having undergone a variety 
of perils, and being nearly famiſhed for 
want of wood, we have made Plymouth 
harbour under the moſt alarming diſtreſs 
of weather; our veſſel is in a deplorable 
condition. Theſe laſt three days, every 
hand has been employed i in working the 
pumps. One paſſenger died on the 
voyage. What an awful ſcene, Marid, 
has your brother witneſſed, it defies all 
deſcription ! Becalmed in our paſſage, 
and a thick fog intercepting the lights 
off the ſhore, we were compelled to keep 

out 


I 


out at ſea. The next morning, as the 
black miſt diflipated, we diſcerned an 
enemy's veſſel bearing hard upon us---the 
wind fat directly off the land. Unable 
to make any reſiſtance, we gave her a 
chace, the wind on our ſtern : fortunately 
we eſcaped from our enemy, which prov- 
ed to be a privateer ; but in accompliſh- 
ing this, we were compelled to ſteer 
conſiderably out of our courſe. Towards 
evening, the weather thickening, with a 
rifing wind, the captain judged it pru- 
dent to keep out at ſea.---Early in the 
morning the gale blew freſher---the dark 
clouds rolled over our heads, gathering 
with impending fury.— The waves viſibly 
encreaſed, and foaming high, rolled im- 
petuouſſy. The whole atmoſphere man- 
tling the wide ocean, aſſumed a livid 
aſpect- the dreary elements, in awful 
grandeur, every where indicated the ra- 
pid approach of a tremendous ſtorm. 
The wind blew hard upon the Belgic 


thore ; we lowered all fail, and filently 
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prepared to receive the tremendous ſtroke. 


The Captain alſo kept a profound ſilence, 


interrupted only by the ſhrill whiſtle now 
and then of the hardened ſailor: ſuch hands 
as were abſolutely neceſſary were laſhed on 
deck. Fortunately theſe wiſe preparations 
empowered us to weather the florm, which 


raged with unabating violence the remain- 


der of the day; we expected every inſtant 


the veſſel to ſink: the brave exertions of 


the ſailors, aided by ſome of the paſſen- 
gers, kept the packet above water. 
Employed in this fatiguing exerciſe, and 
relieving each other, we paſſed the whole 
night. The proviſions and water being 
Way exhaufted, we were put upon a 
very ſlender allowance, little more than a 
tea-cup of beer or water and about an 


ounce of victuals at a time. With reno- 


vating hope we beheld the dawn of the 


next day open upon us-with ſerenity ; 


and the turbulence of the waves, though 
ſtill ſwelling mountains high, was conſi- 
derably abated. We believed ourſelves 
3 1 near 
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near Plymouth Sound, and ſteered in 
conſequence, but we had ſo little wind 
that we could not make the harbour that 
night: our diſappointment can be better 
imagined than deſcribed, for words are 
poor interpreters to expreſs the agonies 
of mind and body we then laboured 


under. The pumps were obliged to be 


kept conſtantly ,working, from the veſſel 
having ſprung a leak, by which ſhe filled 
faſter than we emptied her—our maſt and 
rigging were conſiderably damaged, and 
in this lamentable condition we paſſed the 
third wretched night, toſſing upon the 
ocean in hopeleſs terror. 
Oh! Maria! how often has your 
brother ventured to implore his imme- 
diate death, but how tremendous is its 
approach! even with every thought and 
every hope in life blaſted, I beheld the 
threatening wreck with horror—I felt the 
audacity of the invocations I had often 
made to hgaven; and reflected with con- 
trition 
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trition how few men eſtimate life accord. 
ing to its proper value: and how bene- 
volent is Providence in rendering ineffica- 
cious our warmeſt wiſhes I condemned 
my temerity, and faithfully promiſed, if 
we eſcaped the dangers we rode upon, 
more circum ſpectly to govern my thoughts 
in future. Maria, I even reſolved to 
marry—yes, marry--fince I cannot live for 
myſelf, I will for others !—The beloved 
name of Matilda muſt ever remain indeli- 
bly engraved on my heart—her image muſt 
ever be conſtantly before me, and her 
voice will perpetually vibrate on my ear 


yet my determination is to marry.— Me- 


thinks I hear you exclaim, Oſinond you 
rave | reaſon has forſaken you. Honour 
forbids your eſpouſing another woman, 
while your affections are betrothed to 
Matilda.'--Hear me, Maria! if I ſwerve 
from the dictates of that honour I hold 
dear as life, deſpiſe your brother.-- 
propoſe to marry---to take fome yaung 
woman, who may favour me with a pre- 

| | ference, 


To. 


terence, and in whoſe affections I may 
confide. This done, my attentions ſhall 
be redoubled, as I perceive them agree- 
able. My fancy ſhall paint her reſem- 
blance to Matilda; and I will obtain her 
hand in deſpite to my heart, which muſt 
remain with its idol. —My every thought, 
my whole life, ſhall, be directed to my 
wife's happineſs. The education of our 
children will afford new and extenſive 
ſources of employment.--- | 


% Our babes ſhall richeft comforts bring, 
If tutor'd right the l prove a ſpring 
Whence pleaſure's ever riſe ; 
We'll form their minds with ſtudious care 
To all that's manly good and fair, 
And train them for the ſkies.” 


Contentment ſhall inceſſantly dwell under 
our roof.---Woman has not an ungrate- 
ful heart; and when ſhe perceives that 
her comfort and her felicity are my ſole. 
purſuit, ſhe will not regret the loſs of 
what ſhe never poſſeſſed-- my heart. Un- 
der this connection, I muſt eſcape thoſe 

dangerous 
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dangerous quickſands our ſex invariably 
wreck upon, —folly, . and difli- 
pation. 

« Forgive, has Maria, this intruſive 
digreſſion, which has imperceptibly tra- 
verſed the original purport of my letter. 
---To return : ſuffice it to ſay, that Pro- 
vidence preſerved our lives and our veſſel. 
Early on the third morning , we made 


Plymouth harbour, and linded about 
three o'clock yeſterday afternoon. —To- 


morrow, if my ſtrength will permit, I 
intend continuing my journey.—Incloſed 
is the letter I wrote at Oſtend: owing to 
the unſettled ſtate of my mind [I put it 
into my portmanteau, inſtead of giving it 
to the waiter. Forgive this acknowledg- 


ed negligence, in an unwilful omiſſion — 


Apprehenſive you may be uneaſy on my 
account, I have diſpatched a few lines by 
a veſſel which is going to Oſtend.“ 

5 n e „ e 


« Saturday. 
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| be Saturday. | 

i: sive I laſt addreſſed my dear ſiſter, 

I have been confined to my bed for ten 
days, with a broken arm and a fever, occa- 
ſioned by a fall off a vile poſt-horſe. The 
fatigue of body and mind T experienced 
in my late paſſage from Oſtend, created 
ſome fever, of which I am now, thank 
God, perfectly recovered. My right hand 
ſill refuſes to tranſcribe my thoughts; ; ne- 
vertheleſs the bone is cementing, and I ex- 


pect to uſe my arm next week: Fortu- 


nately my left hand imperfectly ſupplies 
the loſs, but unuſed to the employment, 


its progreſs is very incorrect, and tireſomely 


flow. Lieutenant Hamilton, who ſupped 


with us at Mr. Varennes' is perfectly ac- 


quainted with our fiſter Emma. His kind- 
neſs and attentions to me are boundleſs, 
and his company very deſirable. A de- 
gree of melancholy hangs upon his brow, 


and mingles with his converſation, con- 


genial to my own feelings 


— — — — _ — — _ ** 


JJ & --- « This 


* 
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© TH1s morning, Maria, your heather 
has purchaſed a lieutenancy for five hun- 
. fdred and fifty pounds—auſpicious ſmiles 
attend this deed !—I ſhall not join my re- 
giment until the beginning of next month, 
ell me, what ſays my dear Mine !— 
Vain illuſion !—No! tell me what ſays 
your friend, Matilda ?— once the joy, and, 
ah ! for ever the idol of my heart 

« Hamilton's encreaſed deſpondency 
alarms me: he is abſent, thoughtful, and 
ſhuns even. my preſence.—The carriage 
Is, at length, ordered -I leave Plymouth 
to-morrow—Hamilton promiſes to accom- 
pany me part, if not the whole, of the 
way. Meanwhile, dear girl, adieu For 
God's ſake, do not let my father proteſt 
my note on his ac 

cc Tas nw I 8 protract my 
quitting this deteſted town: here I am 
ſtill; tied in the bondage of gratitude, of 
friendſhip, and of compaſſion !—Yefſter- 


day morning the Ds chaiſe came to the 
door: 
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door: I expected every inſtant Hamilton 
would enter my. room, as we were to 
breakfaſt together. Impatient that he 
came not, I entered his chamber, where a 
note lay on the table, to my addreſs, ex- 
cuſing himſelf from breakfaſt, alleging, 
© he was compelled to join his ſhip, wiſh- 
ed me a pleaſant journey, and brighter 
proſpects through this world of wretch- 
edneſs, with a longer continuance in it 
than that to which he was deſtined.” 
“Judge, Maria, the uneaſineſs theſe 
| lines created. I ſent for the waiter ; en- 
quired whither Mr. Hamilton had direct- 
ed his ſteps? The man replied © he knew 
not; but that the gentleman had left 
two letters to be put into the poſt-office 
as ſoon as you, fir, were gone. I defired 
him to fetch them. They redoubled my 
ſurpriſe ; one being directed to myſelf, 
the other to Lady Beaufort. I diſmiſſed 
the ſervant: the ſeal inſtantly yielded to 
my impatience.— J tranſcribe the con- 
tent: ; 


K 2 Dear 


A 1 * f 
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: Dear ; NEE 

F Before you peruſe theſe lines, guard 
your generous heart from pitying him 
who has only emancipated from miſery to 
regions, I will hope, of eternal tranquil- 
lity. —Often have we converſed upon the 
adt of ſuicide: like yourſelf, I abhorred 
the deed; like you, I conſidered the crime 
| heinous ; ; like you, I depicted the guilt in 
its darkeſt colours; would to heaven 
that, like you, 1 had courage to ſhun the 
deadly weapon ! — Ten years T have 
ploughed the baikerous waves, and wel- 
comed the fierceſt ſtorms that ever rolled 
along the atmoſphere : : heat, cold, wind, 
or tempeſt, never yet clouded my brow. 
— The loſs of friends, of friendſhip, even 
love, hopeleſs. love! I have hitherto ſur- 
mounted with fortitude ;— but, Oſmond, 
when the mind is overpowered by com- 
plex viciflitudes, when it is ſurcharged 
by the oppreſſio on of irremediable griev- 
ances, it muſt be relieved; or we fink into 


the aby ſs of lunatic ws et ; it muſt be- 
come 


4 W7 1 
come hypochondriac, or vent the over- 
flowing of its maddened brain in flight ſo 
far beyond natural precincts, that we 
ſoon. fall to a ſtate more deplorable than 
one afflicted with the hydrophobia.—To 
ſuſtain this encreaſing evil, ſurpaſſes my | 
flender philoſophy.— One alternative--- 
one only remains, that muſt, is, ſhall, will 
be mine---blame me---brand me---baniſh 
me from your eſteem--:F deſerve it---yet, 
do I deprecate myſelf for graſping that 
alternative ? No! I muſt, imploring hea- 
venly mercy | and dare it headlong.— 
Can I ſurvive that honour, which is fled.? 
my life's blood muſt retrieve it.---Already 
it is pledged to the lovelieſt of her ſex. 
Deſtitute cf fortune, as we both are, m 7 
honour forfeited, ſhall I bring ſhame and 
poverty upon her my heart idolizes? No! 
though death, though ſuicide, though 
deſtruction wore an aſpect ſtill more tre- 
mendous, I would tearleſsly encounter it. 
When ſhe learns that my diſſolution is 
certain, it will call forth the tributary tear 
"R$ from 
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from her precious eyes; too cheaply 
bought—had I ten lives, and each life's 
attribute were replete with joy in lieu of 
one of miſery, they ſhould all be devoted 
to ſave her an imaginary pain — Judge 
then, my friend, if I grieve to aggravate 
that pang I know ſhe ſuffers in my ab- 
ſence : dear amiable girl! it were better 
to ſhed the tear for an unfortunate de- 
parted lover, than heave the unavailing 
ſigh for a diſgraced huſband! | 
The one (e'er this reaches you, my 
friend), I ſhall, I muſt, F will claim: why 
were cards ever invented ?—rafh, incon- 
ſiderate fool! what had I do with cards? 
Fortune had only juſt ſmiled upon me, as 
you are aware of,with ten thouſand pounds 
in her hands! Oſmond—I have—graci- 
ous God!] yes, I have ſquandered it all 
Mad with revenge, though a novice in the 
curſed game, I laſt night doubled the 
ſum, and I am ruined—eyerlaſtingly ruin- 


ed! My friends are ignorant of my mif- 
| fortune; 
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fortune ; happily they will remain ſo until 
my eternal exit. Wine, treachery, fraud. 
artifice, attended this pillage ; but What 
avails? The deed is done! Never may a 
conſcience goaded like mine invade my 
friend's tranquillity ! let him who deſerves : 
your pity, while he extorts your cenſure, 
prove an hapleſs example of a deluded 
gambler | Your amiable ſiſter, Lady Beau- 
fort will diſcloſe the remainder of my 
wretched heart, torn aſunder by love, 
_ deſperation, and remorſe. Adieu! Oh God! 
oh God! what a tremendous ſituation— 
what a farewel—what a wretched being is 
| WILLIAM HaAmitToN PP. 


© A few moments ſufficed to compre- 
hend the contents of the foregoing letter, 
and fully convinced me that every mo- 
ment was preciouſly important; I haſten- 
ed towards the quay, where I found a 
boat had then landed ſome of the gentle- 
men from Hamilton's veſſel with himſelf; 
but as this intelligence augmented rather 

ET than 
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the ball entered 82 5 his collar- bone 
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than appeaſed my apprehenſions, J pur- 


ſued my raſh friend in thoſe paths I knew 


the leaſt frequented and not unknown to 
him. Fortune directed my fteps—I diſ- 


covered him with the piſtol uplifted, and 
on the point of drawing the trigger; the 
_ diſtance precluded my ſeizing his arm: 
I truſted to the efficacy of words, and 


called out in a loud voice, — Forbear, 
Hamilton! for God's fake forbear !' —he 
ſtarted, and the ſudden emotion which my 


well-known voice occaſioned, made him 
4nvoluntarily drop his arm, not. however 


diſinclined to perpetrate his intention; 
the piece went off my friend fell ſtretch- 


ed upon the ground ere I could reach him. 
The report of the piſtol ſeemed as if it 
had ſevered my heart; I even accuſed my- 


ſelf of having expedited his death, and 


| breathleſs approached the ſpot where he 


lay. I perceived with renovating hope 
that he lived, though much wounded; 


and 
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and lodged in his ſhoulder, and the fall 
had ſtunned him, which trance at firſt 
alarmed me: putting both his piſtols into 
my pocket, I went in ſearch of aſſiſtance, 
and had him conveyed to the inn as 
quietly as poſſible, where a' ſurgeon 
dreſſed his wounds, and aſſured me they 
were not dangerous. 
I have now the ſatisfaction to confirm 
his opinion, and further to add, that I be- 
lieve Hamilton feels ſo forcibly at preſent 
the ſinful cowardice of the act, that he 
promiſes faithfully no evil ſhall hence- 
forward ever induce him to attempt a 
ſimilar crime. Notwithſtanding theſe im- 
proprieties, I am charmed, Maria, with 
this amiable young man.; his heart glows 
with generoſity, he abounds in excellent 
qualities, his mind is noble and well cul- 
tivated, indeed I am ſtrongly attached to 
bim, and regret that his heart is pre-en- | 
gaged, otherwiſe Hamilton is the man 1 
ſhould wiſh to call brother. : 
V * 


. 


« This day three weeks 7 quitted 
Bruges quitted—away memory ! pain- 
ful ſweet, mixed with bitters ! fond illu- 
fion—harbinger of agony and pleaſure ! 
ſeek, ſeek thy habitation in lighter minds 
than mine; reſt with Maria—recal her 

brother's ſorrows to her imagination— 
bear his affection unchanged to her charm. 
ing friend : retrace thoſe happy hours, 
never to return again! revive in her re- 
collection thoſe tranquil ſcenes of exqui- 
ſite delight we ſpent together; but chace 
from her boſom every thought encircled 
with the fainteſt ray of care! do this, 
thou combination of faith and treachery | 
but leave for ever 


i 


75 OsMonD Evmoron.” 


1 #* Thurſday. 
* Hamilton i Is ; ſo much recovered that 
I purpoſe. leaving Plymouth to-morrow. 
Captam Ofnaburgh obligmgly charges 
himſelf with this extenſive packet : I need 
Not 


6203 
not recommend him, his addrefs beſ peaks. 
what he really is, a man of family and 
faſhion—and the real gentleman—you 
know my opinion of the words real 
gentleman. Adieu!“ | | 


k 6 | CHAP- 
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CHAPTER X. 


Oh! controu, 
Subdue by force the rebel in my ſoul: 

Thou who can'ſt ſtill the raging of the flood, 
Reſtrain the various tumults of my blood. 
Teach me with equal firmneſs to ſuſtain, 

* Alluring pleaſure and aflaulting pain.” | 
| N Youxs. 


ce 


"T urs letters were as a balſamic cor- 
dial to the ſpirits of the affectionate mo- 
ther, who now began to perſuade herſelf 
that Mr. Evington's abſence would be 
of ſhort. duration. Pleaſure diffuſed its 
chearful influence on every face, fave that 
of Matilda, yet her's was not unſerene, 
for ſhe too ſincerely participated in the 
ſatisfactory relief from ſuſpence her friends 

Had received. Oſmond had written with- 
out encloſing a line to herſelf ; this point- 
ed inattention, bordering upon diſreſpect, 


keenly wounded her feelings, which, from 
PRs: 1 her 
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| hep father's ill ſtate of health, were ren- 

dered more exquiſitely ſuſceptible. Her 

colour came and went perpetually during 
Captain Oſnaburgh's recital of the noble 
conduct which Oſmond evinced towards 

young Hamilton; a thouſand queſtions 
in rapid ſucceſſion were demanded by all, 
except Matilda Matilda alone was filent! 
ſhe heard with pleaſure their anſwers, 
pet felt aſhamed, confuſed, and diſtreſſed 
with her ingbility to expreſs that concern 
for his happineſs which her heart inward= 
ly acknowledged. 

To have enen of Oſmond with indif. 
ference was impoſſible, and pride forbade 
the expoſing her real ſentiments of anx- 
iety for a young man, who, as ſhe believed, 
had quitted her the moment ſhe confeſſed 
bis aſcendency over her heart, even with- 
out apology, and had now convinced her 
that he meant perſonally to offend her, 
by a groſs and decided negligence.— 
. Let ſuch behaviour ſo ill Sume! ponded 


with : 


1 


with the leading traits of his charaQer, 
that while her heart mourned this ſudden 
change, it ſought to diſcover ſome action 
in her own conduct deſerving of cenſure, 
whereby ſhe might exculpate him: none 
however preſented itſelf, or none deſery- 
ing ſo ſevere a puniſhment, and in ſilence 
ſhe ſuffered the painful wy to 
. itſelf. | 


Mrs Munſter beheld 15 Greet ne 
evidently droop: with concern ſhe 
now perceived Oſmond had entwined 
himſelf round her heart more effectually 
than ſhe hitherto ſuppoſed. That he ever 
paſſionately loved Matilda, the early com- 
panion of his days, admitted not of doubt, 
and every ſubſequent incident as far as it 
concerned himſelf with Matilda, juſtified - 
the confirmation of this attachment being 
permanent, until the hour of his depar- 
ture from Bruges; an incongruity in his 
conduct, fituated as he was with Miſs 
Evans, which annihilated at once the 

ſettled 
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ſettled opinion of years. It was Mrs. 
Munſter's wiſh to have conſulted with her 
friend Mrs. Evington, yet ſhe could not 
do this without pourtraying Oſmond in an 
unfavourable light, nor receive her advice, 
without deeply wounding her feelings: 
added to which, it ſeemed evident, from 
Mrs. Evington's ſilence on the ſubject, 
that ſhe ſedulouſly avoided entering into 
any explanation on a ſubje& which here- 
tofore had been the conſtant theme of 
their conferences; ſhe ſeemed even cauti- 
ous of coupling their names in the ſame 
breath. Mrs. Munfter perceiving this 
unuſual obſervance, attributed it to pri- 
vate motives, and, influenced by ſimilar 
delicacy, ſhe had as carefully excluded 
the topic from their converſations. 


Thus fituated, ſhe now tenden 1 
dreſſed Matilda: « My deareſt girl, your 
altered countenance, your ſpirits ſo con- 
ſpicuouſly forced to appear chearful, ex- 
ceedingly diſtreſs me; ſomething preys 

| | upon 
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upon your mind, which you conceal from 
me: your excellent father's declining 
health will ſeverely ſuffer if unfortunately 
he obſerves his darling comforter'yielding 


to the dangerous malady of ſecret ſorrow, 
Unboſom whatever afflicts you to your 


tendereſt of friends—to her who will 
ſympathiz: with Matilda, and ſhare her 


grief: do, love, relieve. my anxiety and 


relieve your own. T am no ſtranger to 
ſorrow; recollect, Matilda, whether I am 


unſchooled in the fluctuations of the 


heart: alas! can I forget the irreparable 


loſs of an only child a darling ſon ? loſt 


to me in a manner far more irreconcile- 
able than by death itſelf, for then he had 
received my lateſt attendance: I ſhould 
have had the ſorrowful conſolation of 


depoſiting his dear remains in our uni— 


verſal bed, ſatisfied that I conſigned his 
guileleſs ſoul to the care of angels, nor 
liave dared to repine at the will of 


heaven. Inſtead of which, he may at 
this moment be a miſerable wanderer, 
homeleſs, 
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homeleſs, friendleſs, at all events fortune- 
leſs ! perhaps fallen a victim to cold ne- 
glect and death. Alas! think, my love, of 
theſe afflicting trials, and acknowledge that 
Jam no ſtranger to care. How often does 
my heart inly bleed for his fate ! leſt, 
dear boy, from abſolute want, from bad 
education, and probably deſtitute of -the 
neceſſaries of life, his little innocent heart 
may have been ſeduced into the paths of 
diſhonour!“ The tears ſtole down her 
cheek, and the deep-fetched figh affirmed 
the ſincerity of her grief. Matilda's eyes 
were bedewed with ſympathy, while her 
reſponſive breaſt re-echoed the unavailing 
figh ; ſhe roſe from her chair, and em- 
bracing Mrs. Monſter,. preſſed her hand 
to her boſom, and in filent eloquence 
conveyed more than volumes could im- 
Part. 


« Deareſt,: beſt of friends,” exclaimed 
Matilda, © accuſe me not of reſerve ; I 


have no wiſh to diſguiſe my inmoſt 
thoughts 
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thouphts from you. I confefs I am not 
happy, nay, can I be fo while my poor 
dear father's health hourly impairs? Can 
I look forward to his invaluable loſs, and 
not anticipate its bitterneſs ?—Ah! no, 
impoſſible ! 0 


Her anguiſh was too great to permit 
her to proceed: her face was deluged 
with filial tears —* Can I, my dear ma- 
dam,” continued Matilda, when ſhe had 
recovered herſelf, © unmoved feel Mr. 
Oſmond Evington's pointed diſreſpect, 


after his profeſſions of attachment and 
affection ?—alas! no; your Matilda's 
ſtoiciſm is indeed inadequate to the cauſe- 
leſs trial : and, though I muſt condemn 
his unaccountable proceedings, I cannot 


help admiring him. Nevertheleſs, till he 


aſſigns ſufficient- reaſon, and ſufficient in 


2 * 4 „ . . - 
my opinion, to authorize this ſeeming in- 


conſiſtency, I will teach my heart to forget 
its predileQions in his favour, and only 


remember his having once been amiable.” 


| Satisfied 
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a Satisfied with the candour of her reply, 
Mrs. Munſter affeftionately endeavoured 
to mitigate her uneaſineſs reſpecting her 
father, and to fortify her mind againſt the 
evils of that diſappointment which ſhe 
imagined it would be her lot to experi- 
ence. Matilda liſtened to her words, 
but they had no efficacy on her heart. A 
ſummons to Mr. Evans chamber here 
ended their converſation. She flew to 
this indulgent parent, wiping away every 
trace of ſorrow, and, aſſuming a chearful 
mien, impatiently enquired his wiſhes? 

His palid countenance alarmed her 
unconſcious that he obſerved her's, ſhe 
involuntarily receded a few ſteps, to 
wipe away with the back of her hand 
the ready obtruding teſtimony of fear, 
while her heart almoſt funk within 
her. —© J ſent for thee, ſweet girl,” 
faid Mr. Evans, © not to alarm thy gen- 
tle boſom, but to adviſe with thee: I am 


not worſe, my angel, 1 am only a little 
A 25 
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fatigued.” Matilda's ſpirits revived— 
- ſhe kiſſed her father's forehead and fat 


upon his footſtool, laying both her beau- 
tiful arms on his knees: You rejoice 

my ſoul, dear fir, for your looks were in- 
different; ; you wanted your ne nurſe to 


enliven your ſpirits,” 


© have, my darling, been occupied in 
a painful employment, yet a very neceſſary 
one; Ihave been making my teſtament. To 


vou, love, all I poſſeſs will devolve—nay, 


deareſt, weep not- there is nothing awe- 
ful in a will—it is what we ſhould always 
have by us, leſt. any accident befal us. 


And now, my amiable and beloved child, 


dry your tears and hear me: — I have 
beheld with ſorrow. your fretting of late; 
I have never expreſſed a wiſh to fee you 


married to any one while I live—to enjoy 


your company is all my comfort: but, as 


my health is very precarious, ere it is 
further impaired, I ſhould like to know 


the ſituation of my child's heart reſpect- 
ing young Oſmond 2. 


Matilda 
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Matilda bluſhed deeply—already ex- 
tremely pained by her father's conver- 
ſation upon his own probable diſſolution, 
ſhe was now ſcarce proof againſt this un- 
expected enquiry : ſhe pauſed, ſhe heſitat 
ed, and wept alternately: not a word 
eſcaped her lips—ſhe condemned her 
filence, yet her agitation rendered her 
unable to utter a ſyllable. 


“ Do not, Matilda, give way to this 
ſoubrending affliction—I mean not to dif- 
treſs you, though you do me. 

60 Forgive me, dear ſir; 1 am un wor- 
thy your kindneſs—indeed my ſpirits are 
uncommenly flurried—1 believe, before 
Oſmond left us, I . him to any 
perſon of my acquaintance.” . 

* Are then your ſentiments changed i in 
his abſence ! pi: | 


Again ſhe pauſed, not knowing how 
to reply, well aware that if ſhe avowed the 
truth, her father's diſpoſition would ill 

ſubmit 
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ſubmit to the mere ſhadow of diſreſpect 
offered to himſelf or his ani. 


8. « Have you ſeen any other perſon more 
fortunate?” ? ; 
None, fir ;,none !” 
Do you think he en render you 
happy, were he your huſband?” | 95 
MV —es 1 do, © 
« And has he never told you the ſame, 


were you his wife?“ 


Another cruel embarraflment followed 
this queſtion—=to deceive the beſt of pa- 


rents, who was ſick, and poſſibly verg- 


ing on the grave, ſeemed ungrateful 
and inhuman; nor could ſhe W of 
giving cauſe of anger to him, whoſe 
warmth of temper blazed out on the 
ſlighteſt friction, and, however momen- 
tary, might be of dangerous conſequence. 
Therefore to avoid any word that might 
excite his diſpleaſure towards Oſmond, 

| | | ſhe 


4 as 
ſhe ſuffered the whole blame to reſt on 
herſelf. | 


„ He has repeatedly, fir, indireQly 


given me to underſtand as much; I be- 


lieve the the little attention II- 
gave to thoſe intimations, prompted him 
to eſſay the force of abſence. I am really 
ſorry he had recourſe to that expedient, 
as the loſs of his ſociety is a great priva- 
tion to us all.“ 


5 3 
Conſiderably relieved after this con- 
feſſion, which ſhe delivered in an imper- 
fect manner, ſhe waited for, yet dreaded, 
his further queſtioning her. This fond 
father, eager to wipe away the confuſion 
he had occaſioned, diſpelled her fears, by 
haſtily returning: Enough! deareſt girl, 
enough ! -I wiſh not further to torment 
your over-tenacious feelings; I will ſpare 
your delicacy the confeſſion of your ſenti-- 
ments. Poor boy! I knew he adored my 
child ; I will write and bring him to her 
"2 
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on tue wings of 10000 13 tell Kin he 18 
equally dear to her father as herſelf.” 115 


— 


Ringing the bell, he requeſted a writ- 
ing-deſk to be brought inſtantly, againſt 
every remonſtrance of Matilda's ; vainly 
did ſhe entreat him only to defer the letter 

until his ſtrength admitted of ſuch an 
exertion. * © Pho! 5750 what avails de- 
laying a young man's felicity for a few 
-moments' trouble,” cried Mr. Evans, ever 
delighted to promote felicity; “ I will 
write, love, and he ſhall help to nurſe 
your poor father with his darling girl.” — 
The words were ſaid, and to have them 
retracted appeared impoſſible. She was 
now compelled to hear her father dictate, 
word by word, for he would not ſuffer 
her to leaye the apartment, the following 
letter: a 


« Bruſſels, 
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* Bruſſels, Hotel de Belle Vue. 

Dear Oſmond, | 
| © ou are a raſh fellow you don't deſerve 
your happineſs '—* Will that do, Tilda?“ 
© Doubtleſs, fir.'— I have been and am 
indiſpoſed — come to me — Matilda wants a 
helper.” Here her heart failed; and, when 
he again appealed for her approbation, 
ſhe begged him to omit that ſhe wanted 
his aſſiſtance: I aſſure you, ſir—really, 
dear fir, I want none—it would deprive 
me of half my prerogative; my dear 
father, do not, pray.“ Mr. Evans conti- 
nued---< 7. bough ſhe denies it, you are the 
choſen of her heart! Oh! dear, dear fir, 
there's no occaſion to write word ſo; 
pray, pray.” — © What? bid him make 
haſte? — * Oh! no, no; indeed, ſir.— 
« She is fitting by me praying, but 1 don't 
mind her----as for you, you are a d—d lucky 
dog, though J ſay it.” My dear father, 
what are you writing? what luck is there ? 
beſides, you know he-—he---you---you had 
ö L better 
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better wait, ſir; pray do.'—* You may be 
Jure of receiving my conſent to what my daugb. 
ter wiſhes : reſpecting my opinicn of her chcice, 
I believe you to be as good as are moſt young 
beads, but not without faults. Come and claim 
your prize! — Suffer me, my dear fir, 
to beg you will not be fo precipitate—l 
entreat you, dear, dear, fir !' —* Your 
prize! I repeat, though her father, ſhe's an 
ineſtimable jewel] — How can you write 
ſo inconſiſtently, fir © Adieu ! haſt 
hither, Oſmond. You will fee that my hand 

irembles too much to write accurately, 

| « Yeour's faithfully, 

« B. Evans.” 


& Encloſed is a draft for one thouſand 
pounds to pay for your commiſſion.” 


« A pretty fuſs about nothing at all! 
this is always the caſe with you little 
minxes : ſooner than acknowledge your 
ſentiments you would make 1 


| wretched, and drive a man mad as 
3 re 
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March hare; and now, dear love, [ will 
go to bed. . 


Matilda retired under very unpleaſant 
ſenſations, reſolved to conſult with Mrs. 
Munſter what ſteps were moſt adviſeable 
to counteract this letter- whether to in- 
tercept it, or ſuffer it to take its courſe, 
The reſult of the conſultation proved 
to be equally perplexing; Mrs. Munſter 
being of opinion that Mr. Evans muſt be 
either undeceived, or they muſt permit 
the letter to reach Oſmond. Matilda 
allowed the propriety of this alternative; 
and, averſe to detaining one of her father's 
letters, with extreme reluctance, ſhe per- 
mitted the n letter to be dif. 
patched. 


About ten o'clock, a ſervant entered 
the ſupper-room ; his face denoted the 
purport of his meſſage : Matilda, ever on 
the watch, and always apprehenſive of a 
redoubled attack of the diſorder upon her 

L 2 beloved 
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beloved parent, ejaculated, with an impa- 
tient and tremulous voice, © Peter! what 
is the matter? for God's ſake ſpeak: 
Peter, is my father worſe ?'—The man 
looked at her with a ſort of convullive 
terror, but anſwered in the negative; 
then calling Mrs. Munſter aſide, ſhe 
quitted the room: to her Peter com- 
municated his ſad intelligence, © Ah! 
madam, madam, my poor maſter—is— 
dead! - Mrs. Munſter, unable to con- 
troul her feelings on receiving ſo unex- 
peed a ſhock—Mr. Evans dead! who a 
a few hours ſince ſeemed ſo infinitely 
better, ſtruck her to the heart—ſhe 
ſcreamed aloud, the blood fled from her 
cheek, ſhe fainted and ſunk ſenſeleſs on 
the ſtaircaſe. The ſhriek attending her 
fall inſtantly called Matilda from the 
table; little expecting, however, to find 
her more than mother ſtretched lifeleſs at 
her feet! Peter, in amaze, had juſt pre- 
ſence of mind enough to ſupport her 
head. 
5 « Oh! 
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« Oh! heavens, Peter!“ cried Matilda, 
« what does this mean? do not ſkreen 
the fatal truth; tell me, tell me all!“ 
Mrs. Evington and Maria by this time 
were now beſide Mrs. Munſter. Ma- 
tilda, impatient of ſatisfaction, had flown 
to her father's chamber, where, approach- 
ing the bedſide, ſhe beheld, with inex- 
preſhble agony, that the beloved features 
of the beſt of fathers were ſwelled and 
convulſed. He lay ſtretched, ſpeechleſs 
in his bed! In frantic deſpair ſhe called 
upon his name kiſſed his cheek and lips, 
which, parched and burning, were unfelt 
by the fever which already fluſhed her 
countenance, and dried up every avenue 
which ſo lately had welcomed a flood of 
tears. In this ſtate, ſhe was kneeling by 
her father, when Mrs. Evington (having 
learnt the mournful meſſage), came in 
queſt of this afflicted daughter ;—as ſhe 
drew near the inauſpicious bed—* Come, 
my ſweet girl,” ſaid Mrs. Evington,— 
_ © you muſt come with me.” 
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Matilda graſped the bed clothes, and 
turning round with a wild enthuſiaſm in 
her eyes, as they almoſt darted from her 
head, cried with a deep groan:—“ Oh 
my father! my fond, dear, beſt of fathers 
no—T will never, never leave him will 
not - ] cannot indeed, madam.” She 
graſped a ſtronger hold of the ſheets; Mrs. 
Evington felt greatly affected at her ſitua- 
tion, ſo evidently upon the verge of 
frenzy: ſhe ſummoned all her own forti- 
tude at ſo momentous a criſis, yet dreaded 
to have recourſe to violence, leſt it ſhould 
put Matilda's little remaining reaſon to 
flight; ſhe wept bitterly, and, with the 
tendereſt compaſſion, implored her to 
leave the bedſide. 


« Confider, my love, your beſt friend, 
Mrs. Munſter, is in a melancholy fitua- 
tion; ſhe requires your immediate at- 
tendance. Can you refuſe her call ?— 
Matilda ! dear girl, Mrs. Munſter 8 


you!” 
At 


„ 


At FOR name of Munſter ſhe ſtarted, 
gazed wildly round the room, earneſtly 
fixing on Mrs. Evington's face, and ſtill 
ſeizing the counterpane with the gripe of 
frenzy, ſhe reſponded ſorrowfully, as rea- 
ſon emitted new light on her fluctuating 
mind : © Forbear to ſay fhe is dead—ſhe 
lives ; but my poor dear, dear father here 
is gone! he is dead !—gone, gone for 
ever you would not have me leave 
him, who fo tenderly loved me while 
lying? Ahl my dear madam, leave me! 
leave me! leave me! - again her imagi- 
gination wandered. The arrival of the 
phyſician, with other attendants, rouzed 
the unhappy ſufferer from her ſuppliant 
poſture: My dear young lady,“ faid the 
phyſician, deſirous of removing her from 
the patient, conſider, Miſs Evans, you 
have other calls; duty is foremoſt, I 
grant, yet compaſſion has ſome claims 
upon you : do, pray, my amiable young 
lady, retire with Mrs. Evington, while I 
ke whether your father i is recoverable.” 

+ 4 Matilda, 


Matilda, during this ſupplication, more 
ſtrenuouſly clung to the bed; hiding her 
burning head in its coverlid. The phyſi- 
cian then forcibly raiſed the aMicted 
mourner from her poſition, and gently 
reſigned her to the protection of Mrs. 
Evington; who, with Peter, led her trem- 
bling frame to an adjacent apartment. 


The phyſician meanwhile examined his 
patient, who he found had been attacked 
by an apoplectic fit. After having bled 
him, and adminiſtered the uſual remedies, 
he had ſhortly the ſatisfaction to ſee pro- 
pitious ſigns of life; he then repaired to 
the other invalids, and acquainted Mrs. 
Munſter, as ſhe revived, that Mr. Evans 
ſtill lived; an intelligence ſo grateful 
failed not to reſtore her fleeting ſenſes to 
their accuſtomed equanimity. TO Ma- 
tilda his attentions were next proffered; 
a burning fever already raged through her 
veins, and the doctor expreſſed himſelf 


doubtful of her recovery, her ſituation 
| being 
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being pregnant with dangerous ſymptoms: 
he deſired to have bliſters applied to her 
feet, and provided they drew quickly 
they might entertain hopes, and with the 
vigour of a youthful conſtitution ſubdue | 


the diſeaſe. 


Mrs. ee was the unceaſing atten- 


dant of her bedſide, but as Mr. Evans 


grew better, he became more ſolicitous to 


embrace his beloved daughter. 


Mrs. Munſter endeavoured to pacify 
him, by ſaying ſhe was indiſpoſed, or by 
ſome evaſive anſwer, which ſatisfied his 
impatience for a few hours; towards even- 
ing he grew uneaſy that ſhe came not. 
« Ah! my eſtimable friend,” ſaid he, 
«* you would deceive me my child is ill, 


very ill, or ſhe would, ere now, have been 


with her doating father mere indiſpoſi- 


tion would not detain my ſweet Matilda 
a whole day from my apartment! tell me, 
1 conjure you, what ails my darling?“ 
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Mrs. Munſter re- aſſured him that Ma- 
tilda's illneſs proceeded from an indi- 
geſtion of ſtewed parſnips, a vegetable to 
which he knew ſhe was very partial, and 
which in reality uſually diſagreed with 
her. Since the cauſe of her illneſs was 
aſſigned, and Mrs. Munſter ſpoke of it 
with ſeeming unconcern, the fond father 
endeavoured to believe it true. 


At this important period arrived young 
Melcourt, returning from one houſe of 
mourning and finding another in nearly 
the ſame ſtate. His preſence, however, 
was kindly welcomed by the gentle Ma- 
ria; ſhe flew to him, and, with a tender 
reproof, chided his long abſence: her ſoft 
eyes beamed with rapture as they ſought 
a ſweet return in thoſe of her lover's, but 
they found it not he coolly preſſed her hand 
to his lips, while in the ſame breath, bis 
eyes and words emphatically enquired for 
Matilda. Maria's partiality for her friend 
neves ſuffered a jealous furmiſe to enter 
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her mind; and unfortunately ſhe was too 
ſeriouſly attached to Melcourt to diſcern 
any indifference towards herſelf; ſhe there- 
fore replied, with ſympathizing diſtreſs, 
« I with I could, my dear Melcourt, give. 
you a ſatisfactory anſwer—my deareſt 
friend is dangerouſly ill—confined to her 
bed—alas! you are come to a ſick houſe.” 
Melcourt changed colour, he fighed 
deeply, and kept a provoking ſilence.— 
« . You ſpeak not, Melcourt—are you nut 
happy to ſee me?“ 


Melcourt felt the juſtneſs of the re- 
proof, and anſwered with a conſtrained _ 
fmile:—* Doubtleſs I am, lovely Maria; 
but I am grieved to learn your diſtreſs —LI 
ſhould long ſince have been here, had not 
my old aunt made us apprehend ſhe meant 
to diſappoint all our expectations, by mak- 
ing another entree in the world. The old 
lady got ſo much better for about a fort- 
night, that I propoſed departing in deſpair, 
moſt deviliſhly provoked to have taken 
L 6 the 
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the journey for nothing; however her 
ladyſhip prevented my leaving her, by 
ſoon afterwards making her exit, and, to 
dry my tears, bequeathed me two thou- 
ſand pounds ready ſhiners—her eſtates are 
entailed, and neceſſarily ene to the 


next male heir.“ . 


* ; 1 4 5 1 : # — ; 


NM aria ceceivedihis excuſe with a ſmile, 


acknowledging that the legacy was worth 
the attendance which had obtained it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


« $oudain la * — 8 
Toujours chere aux humains, mais ſouvent i inconnue, 
in | deſcends du haut des cieux 
De moment en moment, les ombres qui la couvrent: 
Cedent a la clarte des feux qui les entr'ouvrent 
Bientòt elle ſe montre a ſes yeux 
Brillante d'un Eclat qui n'eblouit jamais.“ 

4 LA HENRIADE DE VoLTaiae. * 


OsoNp, conformable to his inten- 
tion, quitted Plymouth, and repaired to 
London, juſt in time to welcome a young 
ſtranger's entrance into the world, and 
for whom Lady Beaufort was then con- 
fined to her chamber. Sir George, how- 
ever, greeted him with heartfelt pleaſure. 
—& You are come, good brother, to wit-- 
neſs my felicity. My Emma has this day 
preſented me with a fine boy, and I am 
overjoyed. to inform you, your ſiſter is 
uncommonly 
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uncommonly well for her ſituation.—Oſ- 

mond | my friend, what exquiſite delight 
is that which a fond huſband experiences 
on being bleſſed as a father. My Emma 
becomes, if poſſible, dearer to me than 

_ ever—ſuch a nice boy too When ſhall 
I congratulate my friend on a — 
accaſion ?” _ 

« The period I bana < Ir, is very 
remote, and the lot of man is fo replete 
with diſappointments, that his wiſhes are 
ſeldom gratified with permanent felicity. 
Heaven continue your's uninterrupted 
and unclouded 15 the lighteſt ſhade of 
forrow | Py 
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Ihe entrance of Mrs. Montgomery, 
diſpelled the gloom that began to aſſail 
Oſmond's countenance, notwithſtanding 
bis unfeigned pleaſure in the participa- 
tion of domeſtic happinghs, | 
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Sir Gan? faid Mrs. er, 
' © Lady . has expected you an 


hour 
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hour fince, and grows quite impatient at 
your delay.” —* It was unavoidable, my 


dear madam; and while I afford my 
brother the pleaſure of your company, 


I will go and exculpate myſelf —Where. 


is Jefſy ? — “ With your lady,” replied 
Mrs. Montgomery.—During Sir George 
Beaufort's tranſitory abfence, ſhe endea- 
voured to beguile the interval by a lively 
and fpirited converſation, to which ſhe 
was every way adequate.—Oſmond liſten- 
ed with admiration.—Almoſt enamoured 
with the charming widow, he doubted 
much that the daughter could ſurpaſs the 
mother, even in perſonal attractions, 


which Mrs. Montgomery, though turned 


of forty, ſtill 5 in a veey eminent 
degree. | 


Having heard that Oſmond had re- 
cently parted from Hamilton, Jeſſy pant- 
ed with impatience to converſe with him. 
She invented a thouſand innocent ſtrata- 
bee which her mother premeditately 

or 
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or by accident fruſtrated. The dinner 
hour ſhe knew was approaching; though, 
comparatively ſpeaking, the minutes 
lengthened into. hours until her ardent 
wiſhes were gratified---* Confeſs, my dear 
Jeſſy,“ ſaid Lady Beaufort, as Mrs. Mont- 
gomery quitted the room, * your little 
heart bounds towards my brother—your 
kind mother almoſt - provokingly antici- 
pates my wiſhes to-day—-beware, my 
dear, of your affections, for though he is 
my own brother, I dare aſſure you he is 
a dangerous creature.” —* Not till the 
name of Hamilton is — from 
the tablets of my memory,” replied. 
Jeſſy, her cheeks deeply tinged with 
Tcarlet. Her mother entering the room, 
prevented any further converſation on 
that topic, before the much-wiſhed-for 
hour arrived; and Jeſſy, confuſed, over- 
Joyed, and agitated, entered the drawing- 
room.—We have before mentioned the 
envy her incomparable beauty, her mo- 
deft yet bewitching ſmiles, created at 
— 3 | the 


Cw) 
the Honourable Mrs. Huſtle's ball. We 
may then readily expect that Oſmond, al- 
though tenderly attached to the no leſs 
beautiful Matilda, juſtly admired ſuch tran- 
ſcendent lovelineſs. He ſoon perceived her 

expreſſive dark eyes ſought: an opportunity 
to make inquiries more intereſting to her 
feelings than offered in the common ſub- 
jects of diſcourſe ; and, equally aware of 
her mother's averſion to a connection 
taking place with Hamilton, avoided 
mentioning his name. After tea Mrs. 
Montgomery repaired to the invalid's 
chamber for a ſhort time: favourable as 
was this opportunity to Jefly's wiſhes, her 
mother had ſcarce left the room ere her 
courage failed her, and the almoſt wiſhed 
her returned. Her whole frame trem- 
| bled; her palpitating heart beat high. 
She longed, yet dreaded, to inveſtigate. 
the cauſe of Hamilton's ſilence, from 
whom ſhe had received no intelligence 
ſince the unfortunate accident, but of 


which ſhe was yet unapprized, —Oſmond 
| perceived 
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perceived her embarraſſment ; he affected 
to be occupied, merely to give her time 
to recover her ſpirits, and turned from 
her to admire two . beautiful drawings 
- then lying on the table in an unfiniſhed 
| ſtate. The one repreſented Minerva 
leading a young warrior to a temple, 
apparently at a confiderable diſtance on 
a ſteep elevation, where Fame ſtood 
forming a wreath of laurels. Minerva's 
left-hand held Cupid's bow and arrow 
in the air, who, diſarmed, ſtood mourning 
its loſs at the young warrior's feet. 
The other drawing, its companion, re- 
preſented an extenſive encampment, Mi- 
nerva, extended on the ground, lay afleep 
reclining her head on the trophies of 
war : by her fide reſted Hope, leaning 
upon a cannon, reſtoring the bow and 
arrow to Cupid, in exchange for his 
Iighted torch ; while the perſpeCtive 
pourtrayed the fame youth reſting his 
arms at the altar of Hymen. Several 
little Cupids were judiciouſly diſperſed 


ss 


in the fore · ground with lighted torches, 
as if in ſearch of the bow and arrow; 
others were wreathed triumvirately point- 
ing with marks of exultation to the ſleep- 
ing goddeſs of wiſdom.—Oſmond toox 
the latter and depoſited a letter to Jeſſy's 
direction on the figure of the young war- 
rior, ſaying,. one of the beautiful draw- 
ings demanded her attention.” As ſhe 
approached, he haſtened towards a glaſs 
, chandelier on the chimney, as if to ex- 
amine the other piture.—With undiſ- 
guiſed pleaſure, Jeſſy ſecreted the preci- 
ous paper. ; 


« Theſe deſigns, I imagine,” ſaid Oſ- 
mond, are your own, madam.” “ If 
they meet your approbation,” replied 
Jeſſy, I am happy to acknowledge 
them.“ “It were impoſſible they ſhould 
not, when it requires little diſcernment 


to recognize the perſonages are dear to 


and that with equal ſatisfaction I 
left one of the originals unchanged in 
health 


1 


health or ſentiments ſince you were, 
madam, acquainted with both.“ Jeſſy 
bowed in anſwer, and felt her face 
glow ſo conſciouſly with joy, that ſhe 
now dreaded the appearance of her mo- 
ther, leſt ſhe ſhould diſcover the purport 
of their conference—ſcarcely had the 
thought taken birth, when the door opened 
for the very perſon in queſtion.—Jeſly's 
apprehenſions redoubled her emotions, and 
rendered them ſtill more conſpicuous. 
Oſmond, however, well practiſed in every 
tender ſenſation of the heart, whether 
from love, hope, or fear, immediately 
arreſted Mrs. Montgomery's attention, 
| intimating i ina low voice, © that ſhe was 
ventureſome to leave him alone with an 
object ſo truly intereſting. as her lovely 
daughter; at leaſt, madam,” continued 
Oſmond, © while you are preſent the 
attention. muſt ever remain divided.''— 
The compliment had the deſired effect: 
without noticing her daughter, ſhe archly 
replied, © Sincerity in men, and flattery in 
: ES women, 
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women, are two things, my dear ſir, fo- 
reign to our expectation : the one we 
wiſh in vain, the other we deem fictious! 
— Jeſſy meanwhile collected together her 
paints and bruſhes, while ſhe recovered 
her uſual ſerenity, and the remainder 
of the evening glided imperceptibly away 
to the mutual ſatisfaction of a/l parties. 


| During Oſmond's reſidence in London, 
he briefly imparted to Sir George Beau- 
fort, the occurrences which had taken 
place on the continent, with his own 
future intentions“ Would to heaven,” 
cried Sir George, as they were converſing 
over the bottle, © that ſweet girl above- 
ſtairs would get the better of a fooliſh 
partiality for a young Britiſh tar, and 
become your wife. Miſs Evans excepted, 
ſhe's the only woman I know in perfect 
uniſon of ideas with yourſelf, Between 
ourſelves, her mother is rather a proud 
woman, and ſomewhat auſtere, which 

make me doubt that her daughter will 


ever 
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ever obtain permiſſion to marry Hamil- 
ton.— I am but lightly acquainted with 
the young man: ſtill I am of opinion, his 
only fault is deficiency of wealth.” 

« Juſtice,” replied Oſmond, © demands 
impartiality; and impartiality will own 
him endowed with every attribute of 
worth,— Brothers in affliction, I would 
not for the univerſe, rob him of her heart, 
were Jeſly even more deſirable, more 
amiable, or a thouſand times more lovely . 
than ſhe is.—No, Hamilton! the bandeau of 
love ſhall never blind the eyes of, or dead- 
en the heart to faithful friendſhip : be- 
ſides I have a wife in view, with whom 
is portioned out for me as much of hap- 
pineſs as deſtiny can Sire, while not 


PD of Matilda.“ 


Sir George nora to know 
the name of this lady, which Ofmond 
* refuſed to mention. 


One rag Mrs. e after 
being 
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being highly pleaſed with young Eving- 


ton's manners and converſation, and par- 
ticularly noticing his trifling attentions to 
Jeſſy and herſelf, addreſſed her daugh- 
ter with unuſual ſeriouſneſs: My dear 
Jeſfy, I am going to diveſt myſelf of the 
authority of a mother, and to admoniſh 
you as a friend ; therefore liſten to me 
attentively, and on deliberation give me 
your deciſive anſwer. Ever ſince we 
unfortunately viſited Yarmouth, now two 
years ſince, you have nouriſhed a ll, 
and a romantic paſſion for Mr Hamilton. 
Fully do I perceive the influence, not- 
withſtanding your filence, he ſtill has 
upon your affection; ſuch an union 
would be highly diſagreeable to me, and 
inimical to my every ſentiment. You are 
equally deſtitute of fortune ; his pay be- 
ing inſufficient even to maintain himſelf, 
properly; and my income too ſmall to 
ſupport you both. Shall I then counte- 
nance, my Jeſſy, the pride of my heart, 
the _ n of her valiant father, 

whole 
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whoſe family with my own, we may 


trace from William the Conqueror, becom- 
ing a victim to penury? Shall the child 


of Montgomery give her hand to the hum- 


ble deſcendant of a low-born American? 
of an humdrum merchant, an alien, who 
for aught we know, ſprung from ſome baſe 
emigrant to his country, or whoſe great- 
grand-father might be tranſported among 
the ſet of ruffians, by which America was 
firſt populated. No! my love, let your 
dignity, your pride, ſupplant his memory 
i your breaſt ; a nobler alliance awaits 
een 8 daughter.“ 


Jeſſy's ſenbhility, uncontaminated by 
vanity, ſhrunk from hearing her favourite 
friend diſparaged on account of his ge- 
nealogy. She ſhed the tributary tear, and 
replied, © Aſk not of me impoſſibilities, 
dear madam, and I will comply to the 
extent of my power. While this union 
meets your diſapprobation, I will not 
give my hand to Mr. Hamilton or to any 
perſon 


” 2 - 
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other perſon living; and if it is not worth. 
waiting for, while my affection continues 
unchanged, the perſon in my" n is 
unworthy the . 

Nobly ſaid, my dear Jefly with thoſe 


ideas I ſill hope you will foreſee your 
own and my intereſt too clearly not to 


acquieſce with my withes to promote 


both. We are actually fortuneleſs, con- 
ſequently we muſt bend to neceſſity, and 


not indulge inclination, which is very 
often at ſtrange variance with propriety 


and intereſt. Had I followed the illufive 


charm of inclination, I ſhould have mar- 
ried Sir Allen Knowles after your father's 


death; but what would have been the 
conſequences? I ſhould have involved 


myſelf in the vortex of faſhion and plea- 
ſure, with a gay young huſband, whoſe. 
ſlender income could ill ſupply our ne- 
ceſſary expences, and moſt probably as 
our family augmented, we ſhould have 
wainly deplored our embarraſſed ſitua- 
tion—yet it was with difficulty that. 1 

VOL, 1. M comwanded 


— 
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commanded reſolution ſufficient to act 
contrary to the diftates of my heart, 
which acknowledged him too amiable 
for its tranquillity ; but prudence pointed 
to me the glaring impropriety of ſuch 
a mateh, and I diſcarded him for ever 
Since which, you know, he is ſo deeply 
involved in debt, that I have hourly cauſe 
to bleſs my fortunate eſcape: —My Jeſly is 
nearly in the ſame predicament, unba- 
lanced even by fortune or title. My 
child be adviſed, relinquiſh every predi- 
lection in favour of another, and form a a 
meritorious connection, which will ſecure 
your laſting happineſs.—I underſtand 
Miſs Evans has declined Mr. Oſmond 
Evington' s propoſals : he is nevertheleſs 
determined to marry.—Can you, Jeſſy, 
reſiſt the ſolicitation of an affectionate 
mother, who implores you to accept Mr. 
Evington's attentions with diſtinguiſhed 
approbation? With ſuch an huſband, 
what felicity awaits you l- good, virtuous, 
and experienced; fortune i is his leaſt en- 

: = dowment. 
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dowment.— Ah, my Jeſſy! my child! be 
not blinded: recollett the advantages, 
blended with ſuch an alliance, and pro- 
voke me not to ſuppoſe my child is a 
ſtranger to her duty.“ : 
Jeſſy trembled, yet collected We | 
neſs. to reply : — © Excluſive, my dear 


madam, of the benefits which might be 


derived by a connection with this gentle- 
man, his family and perſonal att d | 
offer powerful inducements in his favour. 
Mr. Oſmond deſervedly poſſeſſes my 
higheſt veneration but my ſoul recoils at 
the idea of impoſing on myſelf a taſk, ſo 
repugnant to my feelings, as counterfeit- 
ing a paſſion I cannot command: indeed I 
could not, even at the greateſt of all riſks, 
that of your higheſt diſpleaſure.” _ 


Mrs. Montgomery ſeldom pleaded to 
her daughter on any point; a look, a 
word uſually ſufficed to enjoin, or to diſ- 
approve. In other reſpects, always a 
fond and affectionate mother, but fome- 

„ What 
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what overruled by an inordinate ſhare of 
pride, the imagined that whatever ſhe 
advanced or judged adviſeable, was not 
only of ſuperior confideration, but de- 
manded implicit obedience. Her daugh- 
ter's impreflive refuſal ſurpriſed and ag- 
gravated her.—She concluded it aroſe 
from her own condeſcenſion in ſupplicat- 
ing, where the _ Nas commanded. 


6 Mifs Mat bathed the miſ- 

taken mother, you once knew the duty 
a parent requires from her child: I am 
ſorry to perceive it is forgotten; and that 
miſplaced indulgence, by intreating where 
I ſhould have exacted, has made you 

diſregard my authority. —Very well, ma- 

dam! I ſhall doubtleſs acquaint your 
uncle with this perverſeneſs, and ſee if 
he will liſten to your romantic nonſenſe. 
You will either convince me before to- 

morrow night of a change in your ſenti- 
ments, or your uncle is appriſed immedi- 
ately of this tranſaction. Caſting a ſevere 
. ook 


ec 
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book upon is: daughter, ſhe repaired to 


her own chamber, to meditate what me · 


thods were moſt advifeable towards eradi- 
cating Hamilton from Jeſſy's faithful me- 
mory. W hile, penetrated with grief, her 
daughter relieved her full heart over the 

contents of Hamilton's laſt fond and ex- 
preſſive epiſtle: every line, replete with 
tenderneſs, ſtrengthened her reſolution, 
and augmented her affection. She peruſ- 
ed and re peruſed it, ejaculating, in tears, 
e ſhall duty give my hand to another, 
while the pureſt love has affianced my 


heart to Hamilton ? True he is not rich, 


he is not of illuſtrious birth ; yet may he 
not riſe in his profeſſion ?—Alas l were 
his birth equally elevated with his mind, 
Jeſſy would have no means of diſtinguiſh- 
ing her diſintereſteòneſs, and no proof 
that the one uninfluenced the other. He 


is contented to wait for promotion, before 
he claims my hand, and I too, till that 
period, to give it ſatisfied of his integri- 


ty, convinced of his affection, and confid- 
N 3. ing, 
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ing in his honour, the whole tenor of my 
life is dedicated to deſerve them. Doubt. 
leſs my uncle claims my gratitude for his 


kind aſſiſtances in reſpect to my educa- 
tion, and I fincerely wiſh to avoid offend- 


ing him.—Yet to ſacrifice my fidelity, my 


honour, and my happineſs, cannot be the 
return which virtue herſelf would require. 
—What conduct ſhall I purſue ?”—She 
queſtioned herſelf by ruminating firſt on 
one expedient, then on another,—** Of: 
mond is of a generous diſpoſition : to him 
will I make known my diſtreſs ; beſides 


nis avowed friendſhip for Hamilton, may, 


in ſome meaſure, induce him to extricate 


us all from this dilemma.” In fuch re- 
flections ſhe paſt the beginning of the 


night, and roſe to put them to the teſt the 
next ne e | 


cc You _ ſurpriſed,” ſaid Miſs Mont- 
gomery to Oſmond, <. that we meet thus 
unuſually early; you will be infinitely more 
fo, when I tell you it was intentionally 
| on, 08 ns on 
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on my part, and, to encreaſe both, it is 
to confeſs that my mother is particularly 
anxious for my rendering myſelf exceed- 
ingly agreeable, extremely amiable, and 
all that, to one Feen eſteemed 
by me, but“ : 

« Mrs. Meintioiticr) need not have 
deſired you to make yourſelf that which 
you cannot help being at all times.” 

* You are, I know, very gallant ; but 
it is neither in my power or inclination 
to be as agreeable to you as my mother 

wiſhes ; for I candidly acknowledge that 
| there is a ſomebody. in the world I am 
more anxious. to pleaſe than yourſelf : 
now that fomebody is very obnoxious to 
her,—ſhe threatens to write to my old 
uncle Hainault, if I do not transfer my 
preference to a certain gentleman, in- 
finitely amiable, and deſervedly high in 
her good graces: yet I am of that ſtub- 
born nature that I find the taſk impoſſible. 
Now, Mr. Evington, what is to be 
N ? My uncle, old and iraſcible, will 
M 4 5 never 
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never forgive his head-ſtrong niece, nox 
my mother-her undutitul daughter.” 
Oſmond pauſed, and after reſleQing a 


few moments, taking her hand, replied, 


* Lovely, i mgenuous beauty, diſpe] your 
apprehenſions: the perſon your mothexz 
undeſervedly honours with her approba- 
tion, will undertake to diſentangle her 
amiable daughter from the preſent difficul- 
ty, if ſhe will condefcend. to abide by the 


advice of one who eſteems as much as he 
admires her, and will not abuſe her con- 


ſidence.Pretend to comply with Mrs. 
Montgomerv's command. I will rather 


affect to countenance the ſuppoſition, 


which will. be an agreeable taſk on my 
part; carefully, however, ſhunning every 
opportunity propitiqus to a declaration ; 


and as my ſtay here will neceſſarily be 


very ſhort, the affair muſt inevitably go 
off, by my leaving you in a certain uncer- 
zaiuty.—This innocent ſtratagem can hurt 
no one, and may effect much good, by 


reſtoring you to * Montgomery's fa- 


vaur, 
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your, who will, with apparent reaſon. 
impute to me all the blame.” 


"Tell was 1 but Oſmond * 
ed her there could be no impropriety 
in this little deception. She no longer 
reſiſted the temptation, and the plan was 

put into practice the. ſame day. Mrs. 
Montgomery appeared delighted with 
her daughter, whom ſhe.imagined had re- 
turned to her wonted ſubmiſſion, and attri- 
buted her ready compliance, not ſo much 
to the fear of incenſing her uncle, as to 
the peremptory manner in which ſhe had 
enforced her commands. 1 


For a fort | time this deception went. 
on much to the ſatisfaction of all parties, 
ſave that of Jeſſy, who felt ſome repug-- - 
nance to acting fhe double parts, Mrs. 
Montgomery ſometimes anticipated that 
the ſucceeding. hour would witnef 0 the 
declaration ſhe ſo much wiſhed. ; whit h. 
anticipations were invariably deſtroyed. 
by ſome Pointed and ſudden: tranſition of 

* 5 indifference- 
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Senken and veglect, diametrically 
oppoſite to thoſe previous attentions which 
ſhe conceived to be indubitable teſtimo- 
nies of love. — Vet theſe ſubtleties by no 
means altered her opinion—ſhe knew 
that ſo many young men of faſhion ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to theſe airs, and were 
frequently more inconſiſtent than the 
weather-cock is changeable, though in- 
nately the heart is often excellent. In- 
dulging in this idea, ſhe already planned 
the moſt elegant dreſſes for the wedding. 
Oſmond being permitted to converſe un- 
moleſted with the fair Jeſſy, his conver- 
ſations turned indeed on love, but it was 
the love of his friend; and Hamilton was 
thus addreſſing his ardent vows by proxy; 
while Jeſſy in return liſtened with atten- 
tion +0 Oſmond's complaints of the in- 
ſenſible Matilda. | 4 5 


A ſummons from - Ofmond's Colone! 
now demanded his immediate attendance 
at his RI he NO with pleaſure, 

; 25 and 
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and taking a tender farewel of his ſiſter 
and his little nephew, who bore his 
chriſtian name, and ſlightly bidding Mrs. 
and Miſs Montgomery adieu, left London 
with all poſſible diſpatch much to Mrs. 
Montgomery's ſurpriſe and diſappoint- 
ment. Oſmond indeed had quitted Lon- 
don ſooner than was abſolutely requiſite, 
to enjoy the pleaſing ſatisfaction of re- 

maining a ſhort time near his father's 
grounds, and indulging in ſolitude the 
ſweet reflections 2 0 would nne in- 
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CHAPTER XU. 


« Come, ever welcome, and ty 8 hed 
Oh l every ſacred name in one !—my Friend! 
Whhate er through life's whole feries I have done, 

. EE AC ur nu ny wecnyenqrnnqcy ,., 1 wv 
Or good of grateful, now to mind recal; 
And * this one hour repay it all.“ 
| gs, Id te O y. Pore. 


| Wo at Ivy Bridge, he repaired 


to the honeſt Aſhwood's farm. My 


dear and beloved young maſter, as 1 
le!“ cried the venerable grey-headed 


man.—* What an unhoped for joy ! how 


often—nay, this very day I faid, I fear 
I ſhall follow my wife without once again 
bleſſing my dear young Mr. Oſmond— 


old as I am, fir, I would have hobbled 
thirty miles to have that ſatisfaction. Bleſs 
yon, bleſs you, an hundred times —and 


how is all your good family ? and the 
. ſweet Miſs Evans' ?—all well ?—Honour 
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me, pray fir by partaking of our homble » 


meal, that I may fee you, talk with you, 
and hear you.—Lord ! how good art thou 
to indulge us thus in all our wiſhes : how 
grateful ought we to be for thy boun-- 
ties — Great God, thy lowly ſervant is 
moſt heartily thankful for this interview!” 
—The old man then raiſed his trembling 
hands, while he pronounced, with Ser 
55 cy, and religious zeal, his humble PIG | 
to 1 Almighty. | 


O e their hoſpitality, on 
the aſſurance that Eglantine ſhould not 
prepare any thing more than uſually 
decked the table, which now conſiſted of 
a cold round of beef, bread, cheeſe, clout- 
ed cream, radiſhes, and freſh butter.— 

Eglantine ſolicited the honour of dreſſing 
kim ſomething hot, and very unwillingly 
ſubmitted to his poſitive refuſal. —A1l 
ſeated round the table, after having offer- 

ed a ſhort prayer of thankſgiving for what 
yy before them. The old man produced 


a bottle 
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2 bottle of his beſt port-wine :— :—* Come, 


my noble young maſter,” ſaid Aſhwood, 


* we farmers ſeldom indulge ourſelves 


with wine, but on very extraordinary 
accaſions, when we love to produce the 


beſt of its ſort ; and. 1˙1¹ venture to affirm, 


that although we cannot afford to give 
it often, when. we do, it is with. an hearty 
welcome. Henry, my boy, go tap that 
caſk of ale, which our dear excellent 


maſter gave us for: preſerving. thy life : 
we will drink from it, to Sir George 
Beaufort, to his lady, and their little new- 


born babe: God grant him as great a 
bleſſing to his parents as, mine has been 


to me ! 13 


« ] ſuppoſe,” cried Eglantine, © you 


have met Lady Stanhope Murdoc on 


your. 10ad.—ls it not a pity, fir,. now 
ſhe's become ſo grand. a lady,.ſhe don't 
relieve her poor mother, Mrs. Armintor, 
who, believe, has. mY little to * 


her? Fins 


Henry 
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Henry returned here with a frothy 
can of ale, and preſented it to Oſmond, 
who having drank, and paſſed the given 
toaſt, enquired whether Mrs. Armintor 
ſtill ene her nen 


om" Bleſs! me b faid Eitzatine, © why; 
fie; Miſs Patty never aſked her mother 
any thing about the matter. I know it 
made the old lady very miferable. She 
does nothing but weep, even to this day; 
it is ſaid for certain that Sir Stanhope 


never would have married her, had ſhe. 


not declared ſhe would ſue him in a 
public court if he did not, for a falſe pro- 
miſe of marriage, which the old gen- 
tleman did not like. I am told he ſaid 
to his own valet, © I'll een marry that 
giddy girl: ſhe has ſeen nothing of the 
world, I can make her do juſt what 1 
pleaſe, and when J am ſick ſhe will do 
to keep me company, — Did not the 
valet tell us fo, Henry ?” | 
Aye, and more too,” replied Henry : 
I ſhall 


by 


e ſhall take good care, ſays-the baronet, 


from the beginning to hold the reins, not 


forgetting a tight curb at all times; and 


as ſhe ſhall only ſee. what company I 


chuſe, I will keep a good guard they 
don't corrupt her; for, ſays he, that's the 


duce and all in London: a man can't go 


out and amuſe himſelf, but ſome fly fel- 
low meanwhile comes to amuſe his wife; 
fills her head with a pack of London 
airs, whims, and caprices, and the devil 


knows what. Egad, ſaid the old baronet, 


I ought to know pretty well the trade; 


for though no man excelled: more than 
myſelf, and ſtill mean to do, with other 


men's wives, I have no inclination mine 


mould learn leſſons from their kuſhands | 


or any body but myſelf.” *? 

Would vou believe it poſible, ” ſaid 

Eglantine, with aſtoniſhment, << that any 

gentleman could ſay fo much) 
« All men, Eglantine, are not. what 

they. ſeem-:” replied Oſmond, our ſex, 


indeed, is little to be truſted, for too often 
we 
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ve think it no harm to offer to others” 
what we ſhould highly reſent if proffered | 
to ourſelves, and thoſe we love. It is 
regarded as neither more nor leſs than 
common gallantry.— Thus do many men, 
from this misjudging motive, pretend to 
love half a dozen young women at a time, 
without even giving a thought on matri- 


mony; and the more wretched they make 


their too-credulous victims, the greater is 
their inſidious triumph. I ſpare not my 
own ſex, you ſee, neither do I conſider 
myſelf as exempt from follies, though k 
confeſs I wiſh to obviate thoſe which; in 

my opinion, are criminal, ſuch as wat 
ly deſtroying a fellow- creature's peace of 
mind.” 

Lord! Lord b exclaimed Henry, 
how glad I am my fiſter Teeny was not 
born a fine lady! becaufe I am ſure I'd 
as ſoon kill a man for uſing her ill, as look 
at him, that's what I would. Do you 
know, ſir, that Sir Stanhope and I had 
nearly come to a downright pitch battle, 

| becauſe 


8 
Pecinſe he would not leave ber e: | 
and I am ſure if any fine gentleman, poſ- 
ſeſſed of his weight in gold, was to med- 
dle with my wife, damme I ſhould be 
ready to eat 'em up ; but pray, Mr. Oſ⸗ 
mond, ar'n*t theſe gay Londoners afraid 
to leave their wives alone ? Poor things, 
I dare fay they” re to be muy. ſure 
enough ry 

You are not to "ans: Henry, 
every man of faſhion to be another Sir 
| Stanhope, who wiſhes to eſtrange our 
wives from their families —no, no, let us 
hope the age not ſo depraved, my good 
fellow nor that we are all of that Jealous 

nature to fuſpeft our wives require a 
continual guard over their actions. The 
worſt huſbands are the moſt jealous, and 
the moſt iraſcible are thoſe whoſe early 
eonnexions have been with diſreputable 
and bad characters, to whoſe light ideas, 
looſe principles, and immoral- conduct, 
they are accuſtomed; and judging from 
them that all 1 women are, in ſome meaſure, 


of 


1 
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of the like principles, they 4 imagine they 
cannot exact too rigid ſcrupulouſneſs in 
their wives' behaviour. Theſe men we 
doubtleſs wiſh to avoid, and pitiable ate 
thoſe who fall into their ſnares I have 
heard it ſaid, that a reformed rake makes 
a good huſband ; exceptions are always 
allowable, but I believe it to be a very 
miſtaken idea, and could adduce ſuch 

inconteſtable proofs to the contrary, that 
no woman of ans and virtue would 
adopt the opinion.“ 

« You are right—right,” faid old Aſh- 
wood, nodding his grey locks with a cun- 
ning - conſcientious ſmile, © and let us 
drink my old favourite toaſt May the 
ſingle be married, and the married happy! 
and may the old rake be united to the 
artful coquette!“ 


. Oſmond finiſhed another bottle with 

his honeſt tenants, and took leave about 

OY carrying with him their bleflings, 
mingled 


„ 


mingled with the ſoft effifons of their 
gratitude. | 


The 1 theſe people had given 
of Madame de Souci and her daughter, 
added to that already given by Sir George 
Beaufort, made Oſmond look with impa- 
tience for the morrow, when he was to 
deliver to the younger lady a letter from 
Emma. Their ſorrows (of which he was 

partly acquainted) ſerved as a magnet to 
his own—labouring under the keeneſt of 
all maladies, he felt deeply concerned tor 
others in affliction, Young de Souci had 
joined the Emigrant , Corps, under the 
Prince of Condé; they were conſequent- 
ly more in want of conſolation than ever. 
About noon he walked towards the cot- 
tage, and meeting with Bani they 
entered into converſation: — Are you 
acquainted, ſir, with Madame de Soucis 
ſtory ? Very partially; for my brother 
tells me they refrain from entering intoany 
| particulars of their ſituation with him or 
| my 
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my ſiſter. “ So my lady uſed to ſay, 
when ſhe was here, but from Liſette 
yeſterday eſcaped ſome things concerning 
them; however ſhe charged me not even 
to let Lady Beaufort know it, for her miſ- 
treſs would never forgive her.” —* You | 
may rely, Eglantine, on my * ; do, 
my good girl, indulge me.“ 


Eglantine thought ſhe could not de- 
cently refuſe her young maſter :—* Con- 
vinced, fir,” ſhe cried, © you are a man of 
honour, and I owe you ſo much that it 
were impoſſible for me to decline your 
requeſt—Firſt, Liſette aſſured me that de 
Souci is not their real name ; I think ſhe 
ſaid it is—dear, bleſs me, I fear 1 have 
already forgot the other name, but I know 
it was ſomething about a Bell.” 

« Surely it was not Belville?? 

Ves, yes, fir, that's the very name, I 
am confident ,—Belville, yes—Belville. ” 

“ Then Eglantine you may re joice; 
this diſcovery will reſtore happineſs to 
their oppreſſed boſoms, for I now fully 


compre- 
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comprehend the cauſe of their misfor- 
tunes. Propitious day! — come, little 
maid, come with me that you may partake 
of the ſmiles of renovating joy, ſince you 
have partook of the tears of def] pondency.” 


Eglantine amazed, and ſcarcely believ- 
ing what ſhe heard, with difficulty kept 
pace with Oſmond, who, eager to impart 
his glad tidings, now hurried along by 
large ſtrides, meditating in what manner 

moſt delicate to break the diſcovery 
without abruptneſs, and entirely forget- 
ting he had a companion. Eglantine 
ſometimes ran a-few yards, then reſted to 
regain reſpiration, but vainly ſtrove to 
keep up with her ſwift pedeſtrian. 


At length Ofinond, * wiſhing to learn 

whether Liſette had mentioned any thing 
about de Courcy's being guillotined, turn- 
_ ed. to aſk the queſtion, when he perceived 
the little black-eyed maid at a conſider- 
able diſtance behind him. Till now he 


was not aware > of the rapid /12: Lia he 
had 
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had made, and felt really hurt that his 
impetuoſity had hurried him beyond the 
precincts of that civility he deemed every 
perſon's due, and more eſpecially ſo to 
the gentle, the mild, and the grateful 
little Eglantine; his conſciouſneſs of this 
neglect carried with it its own reproof: 
Oſmond, turned back and ſoon rejoined 
her“ Indeed, Eglantine,” ſaid he, I 

acknowledge myſelf guilty of great rude- 


neſs, though unintentionally, I aſſure you ; _ 


reſt yourſelf, my good girl, you are out of 
breath—I really am ſorry,” —© And for 
what, fir? you rude? no, that I'm ſure 
you never were — as for leaving me, I. 
know it is my duty to walk behind you, 
and it was a great condeſcenſion in you to 
walk with me.” “ Charming girl! your 
merit elevates your birth, and renders. 
you my. ſuperior, who ought to have 
known better ; but an over-charged mind, 
with an aching heart, Kelantine, often 
render us deficient in the punctilios of 
ſociety—eyery ſphere. of life demands po- 

liteneſs | 
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liteneſs from one to another, and the 
higher claſs ought to give the example.“ 

e denied Eglantine, © are 
always conſiderate to every claſs of peo - 
ple. I wiſh other gentlemen about here 
would be of your opinion, and then they 
would not take pleaſure to ſplaſh us all 
over when they paſs; and then, if we 
complain, fir, they ſay we ought to be 
proud to be even thus regarded by them : 
for my part, I am fo proud that I neither 
like to look upon nor be ſtared at by any 
of them, and my brother tells me (con- 
tinued Eglantine colouring) that its quite 


tze faſhion in London to ſhove a lady 


that's nicely dreſſed into the gutter to 
ſplaſh her all over, laugh in her face, 
joſtle her againſt the wall, if ſhe happens 
not to have a footman - behind her — 
_ Surely, fir, gentlemen in London are yer 
rude, if wigs he ſays 1s true.” _ 
« Tt is but too true,” rejoined Oſmond; 

« jn the ſtreets of London it is very often 


the _ —_ ian to our ſex, 
who 


8 
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who arrogate to themſelves fhe previlege 
of ſhielding your's from inſult. However, 
do not ſuppoſe, Eglantine, that any real 
gentleman would debaſe himſelf by ſuch 
unhandſome behaviour; for what is bare- 
ly excuſable in the hair-brained ſtripling, 
becomes wanton inſolence, and would be 
unpardonable in a young man of ſenſe 
and education.” | 


They were now arrived at the © Fugi- 
tive Cot,” ſo called ſince Madame de 
Souci's abode there. Eglantine entered, 
and, with ſurprize, beheld the kitchen in 
confuſion ;—the- chairs put together, the 
ſaucepans, &c. &c. upon the table and 
floor, with every appearance of a re- 
moval. What can theſe preparations 
portend ?” exclaimed Oſmond, equally 
altoniſhed. Before Eglantine could aſk 
any queſtions, little Edward came in; 
his eyes were red, and the child looked 
offended: on ſeeing Oſmond he would 
have retired, but Eglantine approached 
To BL. "IB him, 
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him, taking his hand, Where is your 
mama, Edward ?” — “ Very unhappy 


up ſtairs,” replied the little boy, who 


now ſpoke Engliſh with tolerable facility; 
«I wiſh I was bigger--I like the Engliſh. 


women, but not Engliſhmen,—that | 


don't.“ 


And why, my love?“ wee Eglan- 
tine. 

« Becauſe they ſpeak ſo croſs to my 
poor mama, and make her cry.” 

Who, then, is with your mama?” 

« A great, tall, black, ugly-looking 


man, who is going to take all the things 
in the houſe from us, and grand-mama 


won't have a bed to lie upon!“ ſaid 


Edward, burſting into tears. A rough, 


commanding voice at the ſame inſtant 
aſſailed their attention, exclaiming,— 


'« Promiſes, ladies, are bad payments; 
the laws of my country are not like your 
own, thank God! come, produce the 


reſt of the goods.” 


— 5 4 
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6 But, fir, my time is not expired until 
the end of next month, when you ſhall 
be either paid or take the goods ; I ſhall 
certainly Keep them till then ;” replied a 
ſoft and ſupplicating voice, in tremulous 
accents. 

« Oh! you will will you? and I ſup- 
poſe you'll pay Mr. Turner's executors, 
or they'll ſhew you what hey will do, 
replied the man, in a tone at once  abu- 
five and ſatyrical. 


Eglantine aghaſt, knew not whither 
to turn to go up ſtairs, or to ſeek the 
maid-ſervant. Oſmond, equally confuſ- 
ed, liſtened---doubtful whether to in- 
veſtigate the meaning of this buſineſs, 
or retire and wait a more ſuitable oppor- 
tunity to reveal his ſecret. Yet, the 
poſſibility of his being uſeful occurred, 
and determined him to ſend Eglantine to 
Madame de Souci with his name ; the 
ſuggeſtion was no ſooner made than 
executed. Little Edward would abſo- 

N 2 1 
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lutely accompany Eglantine, though he 
appeared much afraid of the man up 
ſtairs, ſaying as he went, © Indeed, fir, 
I muſt go—mama is crying, and ſhe 
wants me.. | 


Eglantine found Madame de Souci 
and her daughter mournfully occupied, 
diſplaying their little furniture to a tall 
man, whoſe prominent brow, harſh fea- 
tures, and twiſted mouth, inſpired terror. 
« Ah, my good child!” ſaid the old lady, 
« I find in all countries there is good 
and bad perſons. So many cruelties,” 
continued ſhe in broken Engliſh, © there 
are lately done in my own unfortunate 
land, that I did begin to ſappoſe it par- 
ticularly given to cruelty—alas ! I find 
even your own generous and happy 
kingdom then, can throw off themſelves 
all feeling in the day of proſperity Ah! 
mon Dieu! I am very miſerable : your 
very good father, I underſtand, without 
my knowing it, will let me have this 

houſe 


, 
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houſe as long as Iwill; he is indeed very 


kind, but this perſon ſays to me the man 
I have the furniture of has died, and left 


many debts, ſo he muſt have theſe few 


things to-morrow—ah! mon Dieu!” 


<« That he ſhall not,” ſaid Eglantine; 


for I'll go, tell my father, and ſee 
what's to be done: but, madam (turning 
to the younger lady), here is a letter-for 
you, and Mr. Oſmond Evington wiſhes 
to ſee you.“ | 

„ Who is the bearer?” 


Lam ill prepared,” rejoined the pale 


and agitated mother, as ſhe held her little 
boy's hand, © to receive a ſtranger.” 

«© Oh! mama, you muſt not be afraid; 
he is not at all like that ugly black man, 
but looks quite as good as my uncle.“ 


A few ſteps introduced Madame de 
- Souci to Oſmond—ftill trembling beneath 
her diſtreſs, ſhe addreſſed him in French. 
Her ſhining cheeks bore evident teſti- 
mony of the numberleſs tears which had 

N 3 bedewed 
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bedewed them An unforeſeen misfor- 
tune,“ ſhe faid, © had difordered her 
ſpirits, and the begged to apologize for 
keeping him waiting in a room ſo unfit 
for his reception.“ After the firſt enqui- 
ries were made reſpeCting the health of 
Lady Beaufort and Sir George, Oſmond 
requeſted, if it were not impertinent, to 
learn the explanation of the man's words, 
which he had overheard.—“ I underſtand 
Very little Engliſh, fir,” ſhe continued in 
French, © and ſpeak ſtill leſs; however, I 
hear from my mother that this man is an 
appraiſer, and empowered by the cre- 
ditors of Mr. Turner, who is deceaſed, 
to take all our houſehold furniture and 
table linen from us, notwithſtanding that 
we hold them in virtue of a leaſe figned 
by Mr. Turner, which the good old Mr. 
Aſhwood inſiſted on having drawn up to 
prevent miſunderſtandings betwixt us and 
Mr. Turner, whom he ſaid was not to be 
truſted. My mother thinks the leaſe 
muſt - be valid until the expiration 
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of the time ſtated therein, and is much. 


averſe to relinquiſh her claim :—yet, un- 


protected and ſtrangers as we are, how 


can ſhe maintain it?“ 


Oſmond roſe, and begged permiſſion 


to be conducted to the perſon in queſ- 
tion: ſcarcely waiting for her conſent, 


he flew up ſtairs, turning to where the 
voice came from. The old lady ſtarted 
—Oſmond's looks demonſtrated anger; 
he courteouſly bowed to Madame de 


Souci, then addreſſed the appraiſer, 
who inſtantly aſſumed another tone of 
voice, and bowed ſubmiſſively — © Mr. 
Scruple,” ſaid Oſmond, © I overheard 


your groſs behaviour with indignation— 


often have I heard your character men- 
tioned, and am now convinced of its 
brutality ;—pleaſe to leave this houſe, fir, 
and theſe goods—they are mine—come 


upon me for their value when you pleaſe. 
On recollection, Mr. Scruple, as you are 


ſo well acquainted with the laws of our 


N 4 Country, 
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country, to them I refer you for pay- 
ment, if deſired before the termination of 
the leaſe theſe ladies hold. Now, on 
your peril, touch an article in this houſe; 
forgive me, ladies, but this man's con- 
duct has ſo incenſed me, that I cannot 
command my temper.“ 

. © How I do with I was as big as this 
gentleman, mama, to ſcold that ugly man 
juſt as he has done!” exclaimed Edward, 
looking diſdainfully on the appraiſer, who 
attempted to palliate his rudeneſs, by the 
neceſſity he was under of performing his 
duty. The furniture being already valued, 
Mr. Scruple made the beſt of his way 
out of the houſe, telling Oſmond, * e 
ſhould e ſee who the laws would 
guarantee.” | 

Ah!] noble, generous Engliſhman ! 
ſaid the old lady; well may they ſay, a 
good tree never produces bad fruit ;—my 
obligations to you are eternal!“ - Here 
gratitude became too abundant to be ex- 


preſſed in broxen Engliſh, Madame de 
| Souci 


* 
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Souci therefore continued in French 
« Allow me now, my good young friend, 
to ſuggeſt a mode of repaying you this 
loan: you muſt indeed ſuffer me to be 
your debtor for a ſhort time; as I can only 
reimburſe the whole by ſmall inſtalments. 
Nay, then, I cannot accept your kindneſs. ; 
Think me not proud, I am but juſt—but 
even from your ſiſter, who poſſeſſes my | 
higheſt eſteem, I never could receive a | 
pecuniary obligation.” | 

« Well, madam, we will ſettle that : 
buſineſs another time.” 

« No, no, my young friend, I muſt 
refuſe your goodneſs if you reje&t my 
offer—ſixty pounds is rather more than | 
I can command at preſent, but in three i 
payments I ſhall conſider myſelf happy : 
to diſcharge it, for the ſum would not be 
of magnitude. Misfortunes, fir, may op- 
preſs-us ; where they are unavoidable we 
muſt ſubmit, but _ cannot rene the 
ſoul,” ws 


- 
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« Certainly not, madam; but to the 
great mind misfortunes are of eſſential 
benefit, inaſmuch as they elevate the 
ſoul, they expand the ideas and force 
them into action ;—however, pleaſe your- 
ſelf,” replied Oſmond, © I am ſatisfied ; 
and be aſſured that ſooner or later the 
rays of virtue will diſperſe the clouds 
of adverſity—even now I am confident 
the Fates are preparing you a n 
oe: 25 


The young mother kiſſed her ſmiling 
boy, and ſighed deeply, as if to intimate 
that in him lay all her hopes of happineſs: 
Alas! Mr. Evington, our proſpects are 

ſo intercepted by impenetrable darkneſs, 
the clouds gather ſo quick one upon 
another, that if a celeſtial ray of fortune 
appears to cheer our diſpirited ſouls, it is 
ſo tranſient, that it only awakens the 
memory to a keener ſenſe of e 

e Rr 
| : « The 
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ee The heavieſt clouds,” replied O. 
mond, “ in time will diſperſe, madam; 
I doubt not your proſpedts are brighten- 
ing—there appears a gleam of light dart- 
ing from an eaſtern point, that will, 1 
am of opinion, diffuſe joy in all your 

boſoms, particularly—no, I'll not anti- | 
cipate 700 much,” ſaid Oſmond, obſerving 
Madame de Souci change colour, on the 
mere ſuppoſition of again ſeeing him her 
heart inceſſantly mourned, and who of 
courſe became the firſt and only object in 
her imagination. © And what would 
you ſay, my charming little boy, if I 
ſhould ſee your dear mama happy ?” 
Lou can't bring papa to her, for he 

is dead, ſir—killed in the battles ;—and 
mama ſays ſhe will never be happy till 
ſhe meets him.” 

« Suppoſe I were to bring! your papa 2 


- The hoy loxked at him hentiadb is 
ſilence, as if conſidering what he ſnould 


give him for ſo doing. | 
N 6 . 


4 


) 


e Why then I would kiſs you before I 
did Papa, and give you my hand ee 
faſhion.“ 

* Give it me now, and remember your 
promiſe. Edward rather miſtruſtfully 
complied, as Oſmond took leave, calling 
out :----<© I ſha'n't forget, ſir I ſha'n't 
forget.“ | 


Eglantine meantime had been to her 
father, and, with the venerable old man, 
was returning to the cottage, when Oſ— 
mond informed them that the buſineſs 
was concluded“ I have not, however, 
apprized Madame de Souci of the plea- 
ſanteſt part of my viſit, becauſe they were 
both ſo much flurried, I feared two 
ſurprizes, diametrically oppoſite, might 
be productive of bad conſequences ; 
meanwhile, I have ſlightly prepared the 
way, and ſhall write to-night to Count 
de' Belville, in London, a letter, which 
will bring him here, and then perſonally 

| impart 
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impart the motives that induced me to 
ſend to him.” 


Old Aſhwood 1 wiped away the rejoicing 
tear, while Eglantine fell on her knees 
and kiffed his hands. Oſmond diſpatch- 
ed a meſſenger. from the farm to Port- 
land- place, with a note requiring Count 
de Belville's attendance at Ivy-bridge 
without delay. 


On young Evington's return home, 
the unexpected appearance of his valu- 
able friend and tutor (the Reverend Doc- 
tor Orton) was the firſt grateful recom- 
pence he experienced, as if to repay 
his kindneſs.---* From your brother, Sir 
George Beaufort, I heard that my young 
friend ſtood in need of conſolation, and 
[ haſten to offer my aſſiſtance, if not my 
advice.”---Do&or Orton felt deeply con- 
cerned to obſerve his beloved pupil fo 
much altered; his looks were haraſſed, his 
eyes heavy, his perſon viſibly ſhrunk, and 

alto- 
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altogether a ſhade of the noble, the hand- 
ſome Oſmond Evington !---« Your ſilence 
concerning the poſition of your mind and 
heart, gave me to hope neither burthen- 
ed by an unpleaſant thought ---though 
I ought to have been aware that real 
grief is frequently Sy ſilent, even to a 
friend.” 

« Alas, fir! of what avail is it to call 
in A phyfician when the malady baffles 
all cure? I—am my own doctor, and 
Prepare my own medicines, as you are 
doubtleſs informed--kill or cure is my 
doctrine, and the drugs are of the moſt 
potent kind.” 

* Still impetuous !--ſtill raſh BY ; find 
you ſtill the ſame, my young friend !--Pa- 
tience, patience, perhaps we may yet ad- 
juſt matters; let us conſult together often 
in the day of trouble--in the hour of diſap- 
pointment we are apt to decide accord- 
ing: to the complexion of our minds, 
and from its diſmal caſt, we ſuggeſt reme- 
dies oppoſite to our own intereſt, againſt 

our 


„ 

dur happineſs, and deſtructive to our 
peace of mind. Conſider, Oſmond, the 
grief you would occaſion your beſt of 
parents ſhould any misfortune befal their 
only ſon !---confider the new ſcene of life 
you are entering; ſo pregnant with dan- 
gers, fatigues, tumult and riot, not to 
mention its invitations to Baieties and 
libertiniſms.“ 

* The deed is done, my dear fir, and if I 
have not the reſolution to ſhun vice— 
ſurely I am negatively virtuous. He who 
is a ſtranger to temptation 1s an alien to 
his own paſſions ; nor can he who never 
loved, know the lover's pang!“ 

« Virtuous affections make uſually 
deep impreſſions, nevertheleſs by good 
ſenſe and reaſon, in a mind like your's, 
even they may be ſubdued.” 

Never, never, ſir; it is rooted here 
(ſtriking his breaſt), and here it will re- 
main, until the happy period when we 
mingle with the duſt and ceaſe to think 
of earthly beings.” 


8 
7 


« You 
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te You were not given, my dear friend, 
to argue thus deſpondingly; a noble ſpirit 
will never yield to deſperation courage, 
Oſmond---recolle&t that firſt of all leſſons 
given us by our heavenly father, © The 
Lord trieth the rightecus, but the wicked 
and him that lovetb violence his ſoul bateth.'— 
The righteous man, who placeth his truſt 
in him ſhall be recompenſed by eternal 
glory ; but thoſe who have no confidence 
in the Deity ſhall'f&Fin-their boſoms the 
turbulence of deſpair.” - | 


Oſmond ſeemed abſorbed in reflection; 
his eyes were fixed on the ground, his 
arms folded Ah! my young friend,” 
continued the excellent preceptor, gazing 
en him, with concern, © you diſregard my 
councils--you are voluntarily deaf to the 
voice of moral philoſophy, and you give un- 
limited ſway to an uncontrouled paſſion.” 
*« Uncontrovuled ! ſaid you, Mr. Orton? 
alas my kind friend, were you acquaint- 
ed with half the ſtruggles this agitated 
boſom 
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boſom has overcome, you would retract 
your words.“ | 

e And have you,” enquired Doctor 
Orton, “ have you compared your miſ- 
fortunes, as you call them, with thoſe of 
others?“ | 

Alas! yes, fir---and have, compara- 
tively Rang, found none to equal my 
own.” 

«Lou 3 and you really think 
none equal ?—then hear this tale of un- 
paralleled woe, which, if you can give 
attention, I will venture to affirm is far 
greater than any my young friend has 
ever experienced.” 

« Is it the loſs of friends ls it the 
want of money ?—Is it ingratitude ?—All 
theſe, methinks, I could endure with 
reſignation.“ 

« Ah,! Oſmond, you know not what 
theſe loſſes are, or you would not think 
ſo—but I will ceaſe to obtrude—I have 
done.“ | 


4 No, 


- TT a | 

No, fir, I conjure you, indulge me by 

the recital : attention waits your words.” 
„ Then turn your thoughts on that 

illuſtrious family ; think on the. King of 
France, Lovis SEIZzEB— what are your 
ſufferings compared to his?—Sinking un- 
der a whole miſtaken nation's wrath—a 
nation which he fo loved and governed 
with the reins of affection !==Unhappy 
ſovereign ! what a fate was thine, and 
thy truly lovely family !--who ſhall dare to 
compare his miſeries with thine, great 
monarch ?—thy calamities as far exceed- 
ing their's as the great King of kings 
ſovereignty exceeded thine Look into 
'our own hiſtory, not a page ſcarce opens 
to. our view which is not deſcriptive of 
incidents | outrageouſly grievous. Re- 
member the hapleſs Edwy--recal to mind 
his heart-rending. pangs—paint to your 
imagination the beautiful face of his wife 
Ekfrida---the faireſt, the lovelieſt, and the 
moſt perfect form of woman l- Then 
behold her, as his adored wife, torn from 
him 
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him with ſavage violence to be mutilated 
with red-hot irons, and left to linger, 
yet to ſurvive this barbariſm !---See her 
again all purity, all affection, which no 
human power could eſtrange, but veſted 


in her recovery with brighter lovelineſs, 


once more bleſſed in the arms of her 
fond huſband---there, forgetful of every 
injury ſhe had unmeritingly received, 
ſhe conſidered herſelf happy :—and then 
recolleCt, after all, that her beautiful 
head was ſevered from her no leſs beau- 
tiful body! What are your diſtreſſes, Oſ- 
mond, compared to Edwy's? Speak can- 


didly, were Matilda Evans your wife 


judge if —“ 
“ Hold, hold, for God's ſake, fr or 
my chilled blood will ceaſe to flow |— 


Gracious God! how ungrateful is thy 


ſervant Ino truly, Mr. Orton, mine is 
the mere wound of a thorn, which feſters 


and becomes troubleſome from my o. 


impatient ſpirit, while their's are mortal 


wounds indeed—palt recovery!“ 
| Docttor 
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I Doctor Orton perceived his pupil 
1 began to credit that there were heavier 
1 evils than his own; and, therefore, with 
4 nicety changed the ſubject, previous to 
their ſeparating for the night. 


CHAP- 


cHAPTER XII. 


What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more ſurpriſe, 

Than thoſe which lately ſtruck thy wond'ring eyes; 
Yet taught by theſe, confeſs the Almighty juſt, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt.” 


PARNEL, 


Osvox D moſt highly eſteemed his 
tutor. Unreſervedly he confided to him 
every thought of his heart, and found 
cor.{iderable relief from his wiſe counſels. 
—On the ſecond day a letter arrived 
from the officer of whom Oſmond had 
purchaſed his commiſſion, which ſeriouſſy 
diſtreſſed him : Dr. Orton being preſent, 
he requeſted to learn its purport, ſince it 
appeared to embarraſs him And mn 
without reaſon, fir, as you ſhall hear:“ — 
Oſmond read as follows : | 
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92 Sir, 
« The unfortunate are ſeldom heard; 


nevertheleſs, as I am the father of a large 


family, and have a dear wife now confin- 


ed to her bed, paternal feelings adduce 
ſuch powerful reaſons to entertain hope, 


that I am compelled to lay my ſituation be- 
fore you, ſatisfied it will ſufficiently claim 
your Pity, and perhaps your aſſiſtance.— 
It is many years ſince I married a young 
lady, my preſent wife, againſt the conſent 
of her guardians, who unhappily, un- 
known to us, had it in their power to 


deprive her of a Jarge fortune. 1 had 
only the ſcanty pay of a ſubaltern officer 


to maintain her, who was brought up in 


every delicacy of mind and body: how- 


ever, as we were mutually deceived by 
the guardians, it in no way diminiſhed 
our affection: we lived frugally, and were 
happy, under the certainty my wite's for- 
tune would be equally divided hereafter 
among our children; our family increaſed 

| fo 
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ſo rapidly that we applied again to her 
guardian for their-maintenance, but were 
again peremptorily refuſed. This amiable 
woman reſigned every worldly pleaſure 
to ſhare the fatigues and cares of her fa- 
mily, conſiſting of eight little ones, and 
the expectation of another. To ſupport 
this family I was induced to ſell my 
commiſſion, which you, fir, generouſly 
purchaſed at my own price. My intention 
was to ſeek a more lucrative employment 
—you wiſhed two months” credit, which 
I could not refuſe. But what will you 
ſay, when I-implore your goodneſs for 
inmediate payment? The perſon of whom 
I bought a ſhare in a mercantile houſe 
has failed, and arreſted me for the debt, 
notwithſtanding he had my note, at 
two months” date, which he deſtroyed in 
my preſence, and inſiſts now on ready- 
money.—Every hour is miſery, while 1 
I am confined in this horrid place : for 
Heaven fake, fir, compaſſionate our dif- 
treſs My poor wife in bed, my children 

in 
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in want of food, and no one to pacify 
their cries, but him who is torn from 
them and who anxiouſly requeſts the 
favour of an early anſwer ; 
8 Which will greatly oblige, 
“ your diſtracted humble ſervant, 
JAMES GROVENOR.“ 


"= Well! ” cried Doctor Orton, © there 
is no difficulty in anſwering this letter: 
I am ſure you may draw on your father 


for the ſum.” 
Oſmond ſhook his bead. and ſat muſing 


ſome time; then exclaimed, in a Mifconſo- 
late voice, © It is already done ; I have, 
fir, drawn upon him.” —* Then why ſo 
melancholy ? the money is ready.” — 

wy No, ſir—the money—is—is already 


ſpent.” 


Doctor Orton ſeemed much ſurpriſed, 

and ſpoke not: he ſighed, ſuſpecting that 
- Oſmond had gamed it away.—“ Tell me 
—tell me, the worſt—how is it gone, 


Oſmond ? and how much 7” ” | 
| &« F,f{teen 
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« Fifteen hundred pounds, fir !—and 
| cannot command two 1” 


Doctor Orton was a man of ſtrict prin- 
ciples, and peculiarly averſe to that de- 
ſtructive vice of all vices—gaming : he 
conſequently felt acutely hurt, that his 
pupil, whoſe many ſhining attributes 
graced his tutorſhip, and renadaved him 
univerſally beloved in ſociety, ſhould be 
_ tarniſhed by the moſt deteſted quality, 
and, in his opinion, the moſt unpardon- 
able of e crimes. 


« And . ſon, my pupil, my el- 
teemed young friend, condeſcended to de- 
baſe himſelf and me, by participating and 
forming one among thoſe many unhap- 
py men who' ruin themſelves, their com- 
panions, their friends and their families !-- 
and do I live to know it ?—I muſt be de- 
ceived age, indeed, impairs the intellects 
—has it my underſtanding? would to 
God! I may be miſtaken !”—ſaid the 


VOL. 111. 8 reverend 
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reverend tutor, trembling leſt his lufpici 
ons ſhould be confirmed. —Oſmond, loft 
in thought, and ſcanning over the petiti- 
oner's letter, which diſtreſſed him beyond 
idea, gave no anſwer.—The good man, 
attributing his filence to an affirmative, 
continued, © Then farewel, virtue, ho- 
nour, and hope Since my beſt, my pa- 
ragon of goodneſs has defiled them all, 
by the voluntary loſs of fifteen hundred 
pounds! where ſhall we ſeek for the 
virtuous? where ſhall the unfortunate, the 
poor, the orphan, the widow, ſeek relief? 
when the moft promiſing heart, a ſou! 
noble and generous, ſquanders away their 
ſtaff of hope, at the devil's own tables, in 
the devil's own drawing-room, that vortex 
of diſſipation, that fink of vice—that 
London !—Fifteen hundred pounds !— 
and all at once where did you loſe it? 
—and with whom ?—Oh, my deluded 


ſon !“ 


Oſmond, awakened from his reverie, lift- 
ened 


625 


enced with amazement to the doctor's rhap- 
ſody, without knowing to whom he allud- 
ed, until he pointedly addreſſed him by the 
laſt words “ You deceive yourſelf, ſir —1 
have not loſt fifteen hundred pounds at, 
the gaming-table—God of all infinite 
goodneſs forbid l have lent it to a friend, 
who I' know is unable to reimburſe the 
ſum at preſent My commiſſion coſt me 
eight hundred : but to oblige my friend, 
I drew for fifteen, his life in reality de- 
pended on it.” | 

« Oh! you rejoice my ſoul—new life 
ebbs in every vein—my ſon! my friend 
flower of my own raiſing ! principles of 
my own forming—flill untainted—ſtill 
he is the ſame my heart wiſhes The 
ſum is of magnitude—never mind will 
ſupply your wants—yes—yes—l have the 
money at your command,” ſaid Doctor 
Orton, his eyes beaming rapture, his 
cheeks glowing with delight. 


Oſmond gratefully acknowledged the 
O2 promiſed 
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promiſed loan, and fully purpoſed to 
amply reward this unexpected goodneſs, 
His tutor was not rich, although his purſe- 
ſtrings were always open to the calls of 
neceſſity; and from his great and gene- 
rous example, moſt probably we ſee Oſ- 
mond the man he is.— Doctor Orton, 
after ſupper, informed his pupil that he 
was conſtrained to leave him the next 
morning—an appriſal that grieved Oſ- 
mond, and the more from its ſuddenneſs. 
Doctor Orton pleaded the calls of buſi- 
neſs, but promiſed to return, and bade 
him an affectionate adieu. 


Ihe late converſations this worthy man 
had with Oſmond, wholly occaſioned this 
departure, which aroſe from no other 
motive than to procure his beloved pupil 
the promiſed money, nearly amounting 
to as much as he poſſeſſed in the world; 
being the younger ſon of a large family, 
and better known by his literary merits 


and ſuperior talents, than by fortune,— 
| which 
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which was then in the three per cent 
ſtocks, and not above four thouſand 
pounds. | | 
Hie now intended ſelling out fifteen hun- 
dred, though at a great diſadvantage, 
from the fall of the ſtocks. —This detri- 
ment was however diſregarded, for he 
would have parted with all his-property 
on ſuch an occaſion. It was to extricate 
a diſtreſſed family, and to oblige Oſmond, 
the choſen of his heart. He therefore 
' heſitated not a moment, but haſtened to 
London, fulfilled his intention, and ſent 
the money by the return of the poſt. 


The Count de Belville arrived the pre- 
ceding day towards ſun-ſet.-Oſmond 
received him with every teſtimony of 
friendſhip, yet withheld gratifying any 
part of his curioſity until after dinner ; 
well aware. that his emotions on being 
informed of the purport of his journey, 
would prevent him taking any refreſh- 
ment.-Oſmond then demanded, Have 

| 0 3 you 
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you courage to bear an information that 
will greatly ſurpriſe and affect you.“ 

« Undoubtedly, I have: ſpeak, fir, I 
am prepared—ls my brother dead ? alas 
he has long been fo to me—not knowing 
where he has ſecluded himſelf.” ?“ 

« Your brother is well : but other joys 
await you.”----De Belville fluſhed and 
turned pale—trembling and hoping, yet 
not daring to credit his hopes ; he articu- 
lated, Speak, Mr. Evington ; ſpeak, or 

I fink beneath the expeCtation !”._ 

% Your mother—your child, live!“ 

« Live !——-my mother---my child---live! 
- -they live !---but my Julienne, my wife, 

my angel, then, is no more!“ 


Deep ſighs in rapid ſucceſſion demon- 
ſtrated the agony of pleaſure and pain 
he ſuffered, as he hung his head on his 
folded arms on the table: My child !— 
my mother !—oh ! God!“ 

« Summon your fortitude, my friend: 
you ought to rejoice—your wife is 
6c My 
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* My wife—is what ?—I do rejoice— 
I do=my wife! you will then not tell 
me ?—oh ! my Julienne !---torture me no 
longer, for Heaven's ſake !--ſhe is dead? 

« She is living----but your impatience 
gives me no time to ſpeak.“ 55 
dhe lives!---my Julienne lives!“ cried 

Belville, ſtarting from his ſeat and claſp- 
ing Oſmond : © repeat the precious words, 
repeat them, my eternal friend] you give 
me new life----my Julienne my wife! 
my ſoul ! my treaſure !”--- 

« Compoſe yourſelf, de Belville : all 
your family are living, and in good 
health,” 


De Belville meaſured by long and quick 
ſtrides the apartment, ejaculating, © She 
lives l- ſhe lives !---my Julienne lives!“ 


Oſmond, concluding that a momentary 
reſpite might prove more efficacious than 
the moſt perſuaſive argument, kept pro- 
found filence.---De Belville continued ex- 
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claiming at ſhort intervals, © My mother! 
my wife ! my child, lives !---lives |---my 


treaſures of my ſoul! Oey live---they 
live!“ | 


At length Oſmond made an effort to 
converſe with the ſuffering Count---but 
in vain---he paced the room with trepi- 
dity, wholly enwraped in himſelf. Of- 
mond had recourſe to another expedient ; 
he pretended to retire----* Whither do 
you go?” exclaimed de Belville, catching 
his arm“ Tell me, where is my wife?“ 

Then be ſeated---be more calm--- 


then like a man exert your fortitude, or I 
will tell you nothing further,” 


De Belville obeyed; he fat down, 
opened his waiſtcoat, and wiped off 
the drops of cold-ſweat that covered 
his forchead.---<I can now hear you --- 
pardon me, ſir,— forgive my weakneſs.” 


Oſmcnd 


1 


- Oſmond prevailed on him to take a_ 
large draught of wine, and then delicate- 
ly informed him of the remaining parti- 
culars: - a few tears now came to his 
relief, and ſeemed to relax the tenſeneſs, 
of his aching heart-ſtrings,--Y oung Eving- 
ton, with great difficulty, prevented his 
inſtantly repairing to the. cottage, and 
was obliged to make uſe of all the artil- 
lery of expoſtulation, to prove the impro- 
priety of ſuch a ſtep.—During this con- 
tention, Oſmond obſerved that de Belville 
frequently gazed upon the top of a 
ſnuff- box, which repreſented his wife's 
picture holding a noſegay, to which ſhe 
is pointing, ſuppoſed to be ſinging the 
favourite air in the Opera of Blaize 
et Babet, © C'eſt pour toi que je les arrange, 
cher Blaize, recois de Babet, Sc. Sc. Douce 
tendre image] exclaimed the happy huſ- 
band, and preſſed it with fervour to his 
lips; alternately looking at Oſmond and 
then at the picture : at length, preſenting 
the miniature to Oſmond, he burſt into 


O5 a flood 
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a flood of tears. Gracious God!“ he 
ejaculated, © this is too much!” —Throw- 
ing his arms round young Evington's 
neck, and for a few moments ſeemed un- 
able to utter a ſyllable.— My friend! 
my comforter ! you have reſtored me to 
life ! how ſhall I ever evince my grati- 
tude ?—ah ! look at this dear face.”---- 
Shewing him the picture.“ See that 
{weet ſmile ! does ſhe not ſeem to upbraid 
me with my delay in joining her? Mr. 
Evington, ſhe ſmiles on you---ſhe entreats 
you to reſtore the huſband, the father, the 
ſon of a hapleſs family=--ah! will you 
not comply?“ 

“For Heaven's ſake,” replied Oſmond, 
greatly concerned at his uncommon ag1- 
tation, be more calm—you will cauſe 
me to repent what I have done—entruſt 
me with this valuable treaſure ; J will not 
make a bad uſe of it : indeed, my friend, 
you will find your wife much altered. 
Proſperity and adverſity make wonderful 


changes in the buman form.” 
« I know 
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* I know it does, my dear friend; but 
they injure not the heart. Here, fir, take 
this piture---my Julienne's I entruſt you 
with a jewel that once I ſwore never to 


part with for a moment until death, 


yet return it when you think proper :--- 
I owe you my life, therefore ſhall I not 
reſign it to your care?” 


Oſmond acknowledged the confidence, 
and received the pledge without inform- 
ing the Count of the uſe for which it 
was intended. At the ſame time he 
extorted a promiſe from him to tranquil- 
lize his ſpirits, to remain there until he 
returned, after which time he ſhould be 
his own maſter. 


Perhaps Oſmond had never ſecretly 
felt a more ſatisfactory glow of heart 
than when, with haſty ſteps, he meditat- 


ed on the purport of his million to the 


* Fugitive Cos. The fluctuations of his 
mind were ſuperabundant; what at one 
inſtant offered as a happyimeans to diſcloſe 
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eventful hb; the next moment he 

rejected. Surely,” ſaid Oſmond, taking 
out the entruſted pledge, © there is no 
gratification more exquiſite to the feel- 
ings than the power of ſoothing diſtreſs ! 
Alas! here comfort is to be given, and 
much do I receive in beſtowing it----will 
no one, can no one, adminiſter comfort to 
my diſeaſe ?---muſt I derive happineſs only 
from ſeeing others happy? Sweet as the 
conſolation may be, I am not philoſopher 
enough to feel it as ſufficient to ſupply 
the loſs of Matilda !—dear lovely Ma- 
tilda !—how would thy gentle boſom 
delight in participating the pleaſure J 
am conveying to theſe unfortunate emi- 
grants !—how often has this taſk, this 
gratification, been mutual in actions of 
le fs K e * 


The duſk of evening gathered faſt 
round the whole atmoſphere---the filyer 
creſcent roſe in majeſtic ſplendour behind 
his father's noble manſion, which was | 

now 
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now almoſt rebuilt=-here and there 
ſolitary bird chirped its evening ſong, 
while others on the wing ſought their 
wandering mates !--Ofmond, ever a lover 
of the beauties of nature, ſurveyed the 
heavenly ſcene with admiration. 


| Arrived at Madame de Courcy's, he 
obſerved the cottage door open ; he ſtop- 


ped a few minutes to attend to another 


no leſs intereſting ſcene in the houſe—- 
the little Edward's voice predominated, 
laughing heartily at his mother, who, to 


amuſe her darling boy, was playing with 


him at marbles :---<* No indeed, Edward,” 
ſaid the mother, you play unfair---it is 
my turn.” Edward, one knee on the 
ground, his little elbow reſted on the 
den his roſy dimpled chin on his little 
fat knuckles, archly replied —“ Well 
done, Mrs. Mama ;---why you can't play 


at all, and yet that's my beſt /aw /---ha ! 


bal ha” 


| Ola 
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Oſmond now entered, apologizing for 


interrupting the game; It was indeed 
a pity,” replied Edward, © but you are 


ſo good a gentleman I can't ſcold you: 
if you pleaſe, fir, I think I can beat you at 


a game at marbles, as well as I can my 


uncle and mama.” Oſmond good-na- 
turedly aſſented to play, but unfortunate 
for Edward, the clock ſtruck ſeven, and 


the maid ſummoned the little boy to reſt. 


Edward complied with good humour, 

and, going up to his mother, added, 
Never mind, fir; we'll have it another 
time, ſo good- night.“ —“ Sweet boy!” 
exclaimed Oſmond, catching him in his 
arms, © do you not think I can prevail 
en your dear mama to permit you to ſtay 
an hour longer?---You muſt not leave 
me.“. Can I,“ interrupted young Ma- 
dame de Courcy, © refuſe you any thing, 
fir?”---She diſmiſſed the maid, and entered 
into converſation reſpecting Lady Beau- 
fort; Oſmond anſwered all her queſtions 


ambiguouſly : his mind was wholly en- 
groſſed 


- AT. 
groſſed by the ſubject on which he came. 
Edward remained on his knee, admiring 
his ſeals and watch-chain---< I will ſhew 
you ſomething prettier than theſe,” ſaid 


Oſmond, couching his body to ſhew the. 


picture to the child, unobſerved by the 
mother :---+ What do you think of this, 
Edward? That it is a very pretty 


lady.—Pray, fir,” continued the little 
fellow, © is that the lady you moſt love 


in the whole world.” Edward bluthed, 
recollecting that had his mother overheard 


him, ſhe would have reprimanded his 


curioſity, which happened not to be the 
caſe, as Madame de Courcy was giving 
ſome neceſſary orders to Liſette, who 
then re-entered. 


« That lady,” replied Ofmond, © I 
much eſteem ; but, as ſhe is already the 
wife of another, I can only love her as a 


friend---do you know * body like her, 


Edward ?”*. 
„Why think ſhe is very like mama 
Julienne, 
\ 


1 
I 
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Julienne, when ſhe has not ber black 


gown on, and when ſhe puts on her 
ſtraw hat to walk abroad with me. Do 
you know, fir, yeſterday was my birth- 


day, and mama Julienne gave me juſt 
ſuch another bunch of flowers as this 
lady has in her hand :—La! how like 


the is to mama—pray, far, do you. know 


her huſband ?” 


Madame de Courcy, overhearing the 
laſt queſtion, deſired Edward not to be 
inquiſitive, requeſting young Evington to 
ſend him away if be was troubleſome. 
« T will kiſs her,” cried Edward, „be- 


cauſe ſhe is fo like mama Julienne ; bleſs 
me! I wiſh it was mine, I would fill it 


with Bonbons. I wonder if you will let me 
have it to keep, becauſe tis like mama?“ 

« Would you like to ſee that lady's 
huſband, who I aſſure you reſembles your 


papa exceedingly ?---Indeed, Edward, you 


have every feature of that lady's huf- 
band.” Julienne coloured and turned 
pale, 
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pale, yet, believing. Oſmond only ring 
with her ſon, remained ſilent. | 
“ Suppoſe I give you to your father.” 


I'm man enough to know that is 
impoſſible, fir, becauſe poor papa is dead; 


and that's why mama wears theſe black 


clothes, and ſhe ſays ſhe will never wear 
any other until the day I'm big enough 
to be married -but do let me ſee if the 
gentleman is like him, becauſe I have 
ſeen Pais picture. | | 


ulienne's Attention was now entirely 
on that ſide of the room. The pencil 
fell from her hand- the tear of retro- 
ſpection bedewed the unfiniſhed land- 
ſcape : Ah! Mr. Evington ! have pity 
on my weakneſs---I am not more than 
feeble . words very much 
affect me.“ 

_ « Here, mama,” ſaid Bland: unden 
ing the ſnuff box from Oſmond---< ſee 
how like this lady is to you!” 
and agitation took poſſeſſion of her whole 
frame. She had not words to enquire 


even 
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even what the withed, yet trembled to 


learn. Jute Ciel!” exclaimed ſhe, 
« may I believe my eyes ?-—-Oh! Mr. 
Evington, I implore you to acquaint me 


how you came by this miniature ?—alas ! _ 


you know. it is mine—tell me—tell me, 
I conjure you!“ 

IJ muſt premiſe fo many injunctions, 
madam ; I muſt exact ſo many promiſes, 


that without you will acquieſce in them 


all, I ſhall be unable to execute your 


wiſhes.” 

25 . any 68 aſſent 
is given: Good God ! do I behold this, 
and not my huſband!—Oh! fir, relieve 


my ſuſpenſe.” 


Oſmond, having now prepared his ex- 


planation,. fully -ſatisfied the aſtoniſhed 
Julienne, who ſummoned all her forti- 


tude. _ She heard the recital compara- 


tively with compoſure, ſave by inceſſant 


changes in her countenance. The chief 
demonſtrations ſhe gave of feeling until he 


finiſhed — 15 arm round the no 
leſs 
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leſs aſtoniſhed Edward) conſiſted in kiſſing 
the boy's cheek with repeated energy— 
Ohl my beloved boy ! how ſhall we ever 
teſtify our gratitude to Mr. Evingtonf— 
he reftores your father!“ Edward flew to 
"Oſmond, and threw himſelf at his feet. 
« Dear, dear, fir!” ſaid the ſweet boy, 
« oh! how good you are !—after papa, 
and mama, and grandmama, I love you 
better than all the world; and to convince 
you, I will give you this gold piece that 
papa yowe me for being good a long 
time age.” - 

4 Lovely boy! we will exchange, and 
you ſhall take my watch and ſeals. for 
being ſo again.” Edward looked at his 
mother for approbation, and accepted 

the gift. 
Madame de Courcy withed to impart 
the intelligence to her mother, previous 
to joining her huſband, —©<© Meanwhile,” 
ſaid Oſmond, © I will lead this little hero 
to his father.” — No, no! I cannot let 
him go without me—my huſband! ſhall I 
not fly to you?—Oh! my friend, detain 
| | me 
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me no longer —he ſinks under the expec- 
tation of enfolding his Julienne in his 
arms —how ſhall I act? direct me, you 
are my earthly ſaviour—let me ſee him 
firſt and then acquaint my mother.” 

* Pardon me; ſhould your mother 
learn the circumſtance from any other 
perſon in your abſence, the ſurprize may 
be more than ſhe can bear; and if, ma- 
dam, you determine to ſee the Count 
de Belville to-night, I think we had 
better let Edward accompany us.“ 

* True, ſir: have the goodneſs to re- 
main here with my darling boy, I will 
in you as ſoon as poſſible. Ah! aſſure 
me,” ſhe continued, taking Oſmond's 
hand, you will not depart.” 


Edward "RO not the promiſed game 
at marbles; too young to indulge in 
reflection on the paſt, or to dwell on the 
aſtoniſhing revolutions oſ the preſent, he 
exultingly brought them forth and highly 
enjoyed the advantage he gained over 
Oſmond. ES 
Old 
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Old Madame de Courcy heard not the 
relation with as much fortitude as her 
daughter, being indiſpoſed and far ad- 
vanced in years. She fainted: on her 
recovery ſhe requeſted Julienne to go to 
her huſband immediately“ Tell him, 
tell my dear George, my beloved ſon, 
that his poor old mother cannot go 
to him, but if he does not ſpeedily come 
to me, I ſhall paſs the night in miſery. 
Oh! bleſſed, bleſſed Mr. Evington may 
that gracious Heaven, that all-merciful 
God, reward your excellent merits ! — 
Guard him, Dieu tout puiſſant ! from all 
evil! bleſs him with a wife like Julienne, 
with a ſon like George, with a grandſon 
like my Edward!“ She ſunk on the bed, 
her voice failed“ Go, deareſt Julienne,” 
ſaid the, recovering her voice, * go, my 
ſweet child; the good Liſette will mae 
care of me until your return.“ 


Liſette having underſtood from Oſmond 

the whole affair, half diſtracted with un- 
expected joy, jumped about, kiſſed the 
little 
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little boy, kiſſed Oſmond's hands, and 
called him the“ flower of the Engliſh 
nation!”—A ſummons to attend the old 
lady's chamber relieved Oſmond from her 
extravagant rapture : — La, ma'am,” 
cried the loquacious maid, © who'd have 
thought it! well, for my part, what a 
dear, ſweet, beautiful man is Mr. Eving- 
ton! 1 ſay, ma'am, only thinx -m foi! 
I'm almoſt out of my wits !—bleſs me, 
ma'am, how you ſhake !--=-Bou Dieu ! 
what's the matter?“ 

This unforeſeen ſhock will be too 
much for mei fear I ſhall not live to ſee 
my ſon:-=-read me a prayer, Liſette; it 
wall compoſe my mind---my ſight is very 
bad. —Where are you child? — Hark ! 
hark ! did I not hear him? Oh! yes, tis 
his voice !---ah me !” 

« No, ma' am-; indeed 'tis not him 
don't be in ſuch a flurry, pray don't--- 
you'll make yourſelf quite ill. Madame 
Julienne and Edward are juſt gone to 
him, and to be ſure they mult ſtay a little 
while; ſo pray, good madam, be eaſy, 

and 
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and I'll pray for your health at the bed- 
fide.” wy . 
Good Liſette, you are a worthy girl: 
come read, child. Liſette obeyed. 


Julienne, Oſmond, and Edward had, 
by this time, nearly attained Lady Beau- 
fort's manſion, where Oſmond remained 
while in Devonſhire. Madame de Cour- 
cy's limbs could ſcarcely ſupport her, 
even with the friendly aſſiſtance of Oſ- 
mond's arm :—©* Indeed, my dear fir,” 
ſaid ſhe, © my heart is overpowered with 
gladneſs—allow me to reſt a while ; I feel 
yet unable to ſupport this interview.” _ 

0 Courage, madam, the probation you 
have experienced will henceforward ren- 
der life the ſweeter; we cannot truly 
eſtimate proſperity till we are tutored in 
the ſchool of adverſity.” 

" Pray, fir, make haſte,” interrupted 
Edward, for I long to be with dear 
papa—aye, I'm ſure that is the houſe ;— 
in we go—Papa, papa, papa !—where 
is he ?—up ſtairs?” 
f They 
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They entered the ball; Oſmond left 


young Madame de Courcy (the now 
Counteſs de Belville), to fetch a glaſs of 
wine, obſerving her extreme agitation. 


The report of a gun at the ſame inſtant 


from above ſtairs ſtruck them with mutual 
horror Oh heavens !” cried Julienne, 
almoſt convulſed by terror, and fainted 
on the marble ſtairs. Edward ſcreamed 
and threw himſelf by her, crying : — 
« Mama is dead 1 dead! mama is 


: dead !” Oſmond, terrified, knew not 
which way to turn firſt — the lifeleſs 


Julienne demanded all his attention, yet 
he knew the aſſiſtance of female domeſtics 


would be more ſerviceable than his own. 


The diſmayed attendants ran to and fro in 


wonder and precipitation ; ſome declar- 


ing he had ſhot himſelf !—<© Ah! poor 
gentleman, I thought as much!“ - He 


is dead!“ ſaid een ran for a 


: Turgeon, exclaiming—“ How unfortu- 
nate!“ while every endeavour was uſed 


to reſtore the Counteſs. 
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